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Meetings of Societies. 

AGassiz AssocriaTIox. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P. M., beginning September 24. Popular 
lecture, October 1, by A. W. Geabau. A Summer's Outing in 
Nova Scotia. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10, Autumn Excursion, Willoughby Lake, 
Vermont, September 28-October 6. Saturday Outings resumed 
September 22. 


BosToNIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9 


Boston Society or Crvin 
field Street. 


SNGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Socirty or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 26 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M-. and 1.15 and 3 P.M. 


Boston Scientiric Socikry. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


Next 


MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL 
Hall, Tremont Street. Annual 
Vegetables, October 3.4. 


Society. Horticultural 
Exhibition of Fruits and 


MASSACHUSETTS LinrArny CiuB. Annual Meeting, Wednes 
day, October 3, 2 rp. M., at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset 
Street, Boston. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New ENGLAND Hisroric-GeNEALOGICAL Socrery. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THROLOGICAL LiprRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Soorrty or Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 


Progress and conservatism met at Ping-Yang on the 
peninsula of Corea, and conservatism was badly whipped. 
This seems to be the story of the first great battle between 
the two contending Oriental powers. 
learning of the West, studying warfare as well as other 


Japan has been 


things and adopting western methods as well as western 
arms. China has not cared to learn, or has not realized 
the necessity of learning ; and so, when the western-taught 
Japanese fell upon the Chinese massed behind the foolish 
century-old fortifications of the ancient Corean stronghold, 
they swept all before them. ‘It is significant that the only 
division of the Chinese army which made any stand against 
the Japanese attack was that one which had thrown up 
modern earthworks under the direction of German engi- 
neers ; and even this did not stand long. The superiority 
of the Japanese army, drilled in European methods and 
commanded by officers who have been trained in European 
schools, is demonstrated by this battle. The immense 
resources of China in its population, by which it has been 
thought that the Japanese would be overwhelmed and 
driven into the sea, do not count for so much under these 
conditions. 





Thanks to Senator Hoar and the blundering oversight 
of both houses of Congress, alcohol for use in the arts is 
now free from government tax for the first time in more 
than thirty years. The Internal Revenue tax on alcohol 
was imposed early in the war, when money was needed so 
badly, as a revenue measure. Its effect was to raise the 
price from forty cents per gallon to ten times that amount, 
and consequently to compel manufacturers of scores of 
different articles to seek inferior substances for use in 
compounding their goods. None of these substitutes for 
alcohol were equally good, and the quality of the products 
and the industries themselves have suffered detriment all 
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these years. The tax would have been removed long ago, 
but for the conviction that if alcohol for manufacturing 
purposes were made free there would be great frauds in 
passing alcoholic beverages under this designation. The 
same consideration would have prevented the adoption of 
Senator Hoar’s amendment if it hurried 


had not been 


through without the usual scrutiny. The House, indeed, 
tried to take it back, but the Senate failed to act. So now 
alcohol is free from tax, to the great advantage of many 
manufacturing interests; and there is at least an opportu- 
nity to find out how much there is in the bugaboo ery of 
fraud upon the revenue. 


The belief now widely prevails that the terrible forest 
fires in the West, which wiped out scores of towns and 
caused an appalling loss of life, were purposely set by 
‘timber thieves’ to destroy evidence of their depredations. 
In Minnesota, a committee of the state senate has been 
engaged for several months in investigating the robbery of 
pine timber from lands set apart for the endowment of 
public schools ; and before the fire came, this committee 
had secured information showing that millions of dollars 
worth of timber belonging to the state had been stolen. 
One of the members of the committee says that “ After this 
lumber was cut, an employé was instructed to bura it over 


and to be sure and make a clean job of it.” There would 





seem to be no penalty too severe for a crime which begins 
with the robbery of the public schools and ends with 
wholesale murder. 


A determined effort is making in New Jersey, where 
the great pine lands of the eastern section of this country 
are situated, to prevent the annual losses Ly forest fires, 
which this year have mounted into the hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. At the last session of the legislature, al 
forest-fire law was enacted, providing for the apppointment 
of fire marshals. The South Jersey Woodmen’s Associa- 
tion is now being organized. Its objects, as declared by 
the prospectus, are to improve and protect the forests of | 
New Jersey ; to prevent all wanton and needless destruc. 
tion of forests; to adopt such methods of cutting as will 
increase and prolong the yield of timber and cordwood; to 
insist upon the enforcement of laws in relation to forests, 
and the punishment of malicious and careless fire setters ; 
to encourage the planting and growing of valuable trees 
on Jersey waste land and elsewhere, and, wherever prac- 
ticable, to encourage such methods of forest management 
as will tend to preserve and increase the water supply and 
protect the wild animals of the woods. 


Uncle Sam is put in an awkward position by the inter- | 
pretation which the Treasury Department places upon the | 
provision of the new tariff law repealing the sugar bounty. 
It is difficult to see how Secretary Carlisle could read the | 
law cifferently, for its language seems to be plain enough 
in forbidding the payment of any bounty after the passage 
Here, for | 


instance, are more than four thousand owners of maple | 


of the bill; but it is none the less awkward. 


sugar orchards in Vermont, wheghave gone to the trouble 
and expense of taking vut licenses and complying with the 
other requirements of the law, have made their sugar and 
submitted it to the government inspection and test, only to 
find that Congress has forbidden the payment of the 
It is reasonable 
to suppose that this is only another of the many mistakes 
of the new tariff bill, and that it was not the deliberate 
intention of Congress to cause the government to break 
faith and repudiate its contract with the sugar producers. 


bounty which was promised in such cases. 


One of the first things for Congress to do when it reassem 
bles in December should be to set this matter right. 
Meantime, it may serve to hasten the business if the maple 
sugar farmers ask the courts whether this law is not in 
violation of contract and therefore void. 





The woman suffragists of New York are undismayed 
by the hostile action of the constitutional convention and 
now propose to make a yet more determined assault upon 
the legislature this winter. They will begin with the nom- 
inating conventions of the two parties, Democratic and 
Republican, asking that a woman suffrage ‘plank’ be 
placed in the platform. Then they will throw their influ- 
ence for the election of members of the legislature who 
will promise to favor their demand ; and when the legisla- 
ture meets they will besiege the statehoure at Albany. All 
It has in 
Massachusetts as well as it New York; and when there 
was a prospect of success for the women last winter, we 
all remember how those deceitful politicians stampeded to 
the opposition. But no one can say that success will not 
come some day. 


this has been done before. been done here 





The Barton Chapter of the Agassiz Association, whose 
general line of work was set forth in Mrs. Lowery’s article 
last week, opened its new rooms in the St. Botolph Studio 
Building by a very pleasant ‘ house-warming’ Wednesday 








SEPTEMBER 2, tay 


7 x ee ee 


evening, and meets Monday for the formation f clas 
SPs 


and the discussion of plans of work for the season. Th, 
general plan is that of class work, with one member 

teacher, interspersed with popular lectures once a ra 
Thus the month of October will be occupied by the S d. 
of lithology, under Mrs. Ella F. Boyd, preceded by 
account of A Summer Outing in Nova Scotia, }y M; : 
W. Grabau. In November, Mr. G. H. Barton will ee 
on Evidences of Great 


udy 


: . lectur 
Subsidence in America 


' i during 
Recent Geological Time, and Mrs. Louise | . 


. Lowery wiy 
conduct classes in the study of hydroids and spor 
¥ Iges 


These will be followed by the study of mineralogy 
Mr. Thomas H. Fay; beetles, with Mr. PF, f. Matthes 
systematic botany, with Miss Frances Zirngiebe| 
anthropology, with Miss Annie H. Gardner. 


» with 


. » ahd 
Lhe schem 


of study is both varied and interesting. 





One who will be especially missed by the book-seller 


at the coming Christmas season, is the late Mrs. Thay, 
wT 
It was her custom to go to Boston each year, from 


winter home in Portsmouth, to select the Christmas } 
for her grandchildren. 


he t 


ook 
Always an omniverous readey ry 
was familiar with the rarest and valuabk 


and displayed the greatest care and skill 


most editions 


in making he 


her 


se Verest 


selections. So wedded was Mrs. Thaxter to slar 
home at Appledore that during the wis 
weather, when the roads were passable, she insisted , 


driving to Newcastle, a distance of three miles or mon 
whence she might obtain a glimpse of her beloved | 


Shoals. 


sies 


The wayside residents, knowing the obj 


CL Oot her 
pilgrimage, daily watched for the chaise-topped sleigh a: 
its respected occupant whose cheerful face, framed 


waves of snowy hair, looked out from pictur sue wrap 


pings of luxurious furs. 


} 


ex hibitior 
the Food Fair, three years ago, has inspired the Boston 


The success of that particularly interesting 


Retail Grocers’ Association to institute another of dy 
same sort, only larger and better, which will open, October 
1, in the Mechanics’ Building. Like every other exhibition 
which has followed the Chicago World’s Fair, this will bx 
Montana 
silver statue will be brought there, and so will a model of 
The San 


Fair will also send some of its exhibits. 


in some degree reminiscent. For instance, th: 


Columbus’s Santa Maria. Francisco Midwint 
But the 
The re Ww 


N. Hoxie has charg 


interest will attach to the ‘food’ features. 
a fisheries exhibit, of which Mr. A. 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson will conduct the Home Depar 
ment, assisted by Mrs. Augustus Hemenway of the Hous 


| hold Economic Association; bread will be baked ‘ whik 


you wait,’ and there will be an ‘electric dairy,’ turning 
butter and cheese every hour of the day. Twenty thous 
and people visited the Food Fair in 1891; a good man) 


more are expected this year, now that they know what i 


| is like. 





The refusal of the Democrats of Congressman Brecki 
ridge’s district to renominate him as their candidate after 
the scandal with which Washington and the whole country 
reeked a few months ago is a good sign. It is direct ev 
dence that personal morality counts for something even in 
politics, and that the American people demand decency 
Mr. Breckinridge had the 


He also enjoye 


their public men. * machine 
with him in his canvass for renomination. 
great personal popularity and had the prestige of effectiv 
service in Congress. And these facts, which account for 
the great strength which he showed at the primaries 
emphasize the meaning of his defeat. He was opposed 0 
no other ground than that of his moral character, and he 
was defeated because the majority of the Democrats 10 ls 


district wanted a clean man to represent them. 





the 


Mrs. Marion A. McBride writes in high praise of 
work of the Durant Gymnasium of the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of which Miss Hop ¥. 
Narey is director. This gymnasium, she says, wa opened 
some years ago in a small hall with twelve pupils, del 
to-day a large hall perfectly fitted with the most appro" 
apparatus, with a fine running track, is used by — 
There are two departments © 
work, class work and a normal department, where Sad 
wor 


eight hundred pupils. 


are trained in principles, and theories and practica! 
- riey * . as instru 

particularly adapted for the training of women ins 

The work is very practical; it gives handsome for®, 


. e ‘ ysica 
graceful carriage, fine complexion and bounding phy* 
onding meats 
Ww 


tors. 


health, which certainly produces corres} 
. . ret an 0 

strength, which was never more highly priz« 1 than 

when school and college and special degree are the 


so Many women. 


aim ol 





ion ruid, * 


As beautiful, in its small way, as any fore 
first gress 


the birth-place of Hiram Powers, America’s 
sculptor. Unlike the relics of pre-historic America 
‘ civilized ruin,’ which shows that young America Is At 
ing old. Nestling among the verdant hills of Woodstor 


a, it is 4 
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mont, a ruined foundation and a great chimney, over- 
pe ith wild grape vines which have also climbed to the 
Ww 5 
. he old balsam tree that once shaded the homestead 
- als 


row 


top of t : : 
e ay, mar the site of ‘the old Hiram Powers place. 
joorW “? 


looks one of Vermont's most fertile valleys and the 
Ir overt P : . . 
pe jing Ott uqueechee, on the other side of which the im- 
ing “— 


in 
; eenius of the boy Powers was wont to see the 
nnauve & y s * r 

* | glistening form of a beautiful woman which he 
ghite ane 5° = 


tedly tried to reach, and which, in later years, he ma- 
repeated!) 


serialized in his ‘Greek Slave.” Apropos of old home- 

roe the birth-place of the late John G. Whittier, pre- 

dell to the city of Haverhill by the late James Carleton, 

aie of the most attractive of New England’s points of in- 
we The old kitehen, the scene of the immortal Snow 
: nd, and the front chamber in which Whittier was born 
ve been restored with the original furniture. 


THE ARCTIC REPULSES. 
Probably no human spirits are more buoyant than the 
ve of Arctic enthusiasts. They are o’er crowed per- 
Na fora time, after some such serious disaster as that 


eating bad pemmican, Lieut. Peary wisely determined to 
defer his journey till next spring. It is not improbable 
that, had he started six weeks later, he would have found 
the weather favorable and would not have failed. 

Even though Peary did not reach the Pole, his expedi- 
tion has been by no means useless. For he has settled two 
questions that have been puzzling Arctic navigators ever 
since the days of Ross ; has proved that the ‘iron moun- 
tains’ of Cape York are not myths, but meteorites; and he 
—or rather a division of his party, under command of As- 
trup—has charted a stretch of that mysterious north-east- 
ern coast of Melville Bay, long supposed to be one vast 
glacier. 

And, not to be daunted by failure, he has remained, 
with two companions, one his faithful colored servant, to 
try again next year. He will use the Eskimos as a sup- 
porting party, he says, and there is no need of a large ad- 
vance party, as he and Astrup proved in 1892. Perhaps 
he may succeed, if he can persuade the Eskimos that the 
devils which live on the inland ice will not catch them. 
Lieut. Peary is a man of indomitable pluck and energy; he 
deserves to succeed. 

WultE 


ALBERT Vonrsk. 


APPLEDORE. 





chich befell Lieut. Greeley’s party in 1884, but at the 
test hint of success up they start, ready for new 
a » eure of success. So sure that such a series of 
jses as have happened this year come, one after the 
er, with stunning effect. 
was perhaps not strange, however, that this year 
oft utes of great achievements should be high. Since 
oe in Arctic ventures has been uninterrupted. 
Vansen crosses Greenland safe in 1888. Fortwo summers, 


nd 1893, Baflfin’s Bay is a mere summer sea, deco- 
In 1892 Peary 
gods the inland ice a fast track to the north of Greenland, 
“ Behold,” say all the 


we have caught the trick ! 


] 


rather than encumbered with floes. 


ssy, almost, as a cinder path. 
Only choose the 


isiasts, 


roper season for your journey, and equip yourself 
properly, and you can travel anywhere in the Arctic 
regions.” And explorers start up at every hand and sail 
vway, and the enthusiasts left behind peer eagerly after 
em, in the best possible mental attitude to receive one 


Well 


ian fails, Dr. Cook fails, Peary fails, Jackson is reported 


facer after another in the shape of news of repulses. 


s likely to fail. Nansen is out of sight; perhaps he is 
eding, perhaps he is lost. “ The weather does have 
hing to do with Arctic travel,” confess the enthu- 

siasts, “and this is a bad year.” 


Undoubtedly this is true ; it has been a bad year; cold 


und windy. Much ice has formed, and it has lain till late. 


Storms have been severe. By the elements the admirably 
equipped explorers have been beaten off. 
Yet a moment's scrutiny of what the explorers, at least 
se on the American side of the Arctic Ocean, attempted 
s season, is enough to make plain the fact that those 
ngs they failed to do were by no means the same things 


Dr. Cook 
failed toreach Peary’s headquarters, but that was not 


that they have succeeded in doing in the past. 


vecause the headquarters were not accessible to a ship 
Arctic work. It the 
tempted todo something which had never been done : 

lake a thousand-ton iron steamship along a rocky, 
neharted coast. 


tted for was because leader 


Dr. Cook would probably not have had 
ihe slightest trouble with the Newfoundland, if he could 
‘ave chartered her: the voyage of the Falcon proves that. 
She passed through Melville Bay in about four days; not 
stong passage. When she arrived at Inglefield Gulf she 
‘ound it blocked with ice, but that is not unusual. The 
Kite, arriving at Whale Sound on July 23, 1892, could not 
have entered Inglefield Gulf for the ice, though the way 
The ice 
‘ppears to have broken out of Inglefield Gulf about the 
middie of August. 


McCormick Bay was comparatively clear. 


vorth as Whale Sound is easy, every year, has been rather 


( 


airmed than overthrown. 


That Lieut. Peary would make a successful journey 
wer the inland ice to the north, everyone believed. In 


1892 he was not 
Weather, 
Which 
Panion. 
‘eat two months earlier than he started in 1892. 
storms, 
cold at once. 


rower 


ae 


Slow zero and 


: a wind blowing forty-eight miles an hour 


“OMe went ' pet 


So the dictum that the passage as far 


impeded with storms nor with cold 
This year he is repulsed by a storm and cold 
froze his dogs and the feet of his most eflicient com- 
But, be it remarked, Lieut. Peary started this 
March is 
Se coldest Arctic month and, moreover, is the month of 
Lieut. Peary and his party had both storms and 
Sledge travellers have been out either in 
¥orse weather or higher winds; Hayes’s thermometer fell 
_ -venty-two below zero, but the day was clear; Lieut. | indeed. 
‘“ckwood and Sergeant Brainerd with their party bur-| a reference to Mark 
the Innocents asks a native guide how long it took the 
Children of Israel to go from Egypt through the Wilder- 
The Peary 
built huts to escape a temperature of sixty degrees 


iD these eondis; 
S€ conditions some of the dogs were frozen, and 
ay jokto; and as Entriken’s feet were frozen 
a Ag ‘ . . P 
* “strap had gone home with indigestion, the result of 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 

Bright glow her flowers in Appledore, 
The waves are glancing free, 

But mute she lies with folded hands, 


The singer of the sea. 


Far inland, through her magic verse, 
We heard the curlews cry, 

And watched (the green hills all around) 
The fishing-boats go by. 


Now on the breakers, white with foam, 
The fierce storm seemed to ride ; 
And now, upon the shining sands, 


Crept, murmuring, the tide. 


Not lost! The singer and her sony 
Shall live for evermore ; 
Iler memory speaks in every wave 
That breaks on Appledore ! 
Harper's Bazar. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
IX. 

POSTSCRIPT NO. I. 

It is said that the best part of a woman’s letter is the 
inevitable postscript. In my own case I will say nothing 
as to the best part of my hasty and scrappy letters, but 
here comes the first of two postscripts. Postscripts I sup- 
pose they must be called, since | am no longer in a foreign 
land. For here I am at home, and learning once again 
the lesson often learned before—that getting back is always 
the best part of going away ! 
But | have one or two reasons—sufficient to my own 

In the first 


place, | find left over certain scraps and crumbs of obser- 


mind—for wishing to add these postscripts. 


vation which | have a fancy for sweeping together in a 
pile, perhaps from the New England impulse of ‘ saving’ 
even ‘unconsidered trifles.’ In the next place, I like to 
prolong the sense of being abroad, as one loves the after- 
glow of a sunset. For, to me, this sea voyage and visit in 
other countries is always travel into romance-land. | 
never see a castle rising among its surrounding trees with- 
out asense of wonder that the boyhood dreams over a 
For both 
physical and mental health there is nothing like this exeur- 


picture book should after all really come true. 


sion into ‘another world.’ 

Well—our day on the Rhine, from Bonn to Mainz, was 
crowded and uncomfortable, because most of the boat was 
taken up by a ‘ Personally-Conducted Party’ of nearly two 
hundred people. Some of my readers—in view of the fact 


I think of that method of travel. 


Conducted Parties. I met one of each kind. 


Twain’s Innocents Abroad. 


1; x 
~. \tto a snow bank to escape agale that lifted a sledge 
* ‘ead weighing two hundred pounds off the ground 


but th aia ° ° 
‘« mperature was comparatively mild. 
party ~ 


; 
ness to the Promised Land. 
Years.” 


inside of six weeks, easy !’ 


that some day they may go abroad—may like to know what 


In the first place, then, let me say of this what must 
be equally said of a good many other things—it depends. 
There are Personally-Conducted Parties and Personally- 
One is so 
disagreeable to me that I cannot think of myself as con- 
senting to belong to it, while the other is very pleasant 
Perhaps [ can suggest the kind I do rot like by 
One of 


Of course he tells him “Forty 
Whereupon he scornfully replies, “ Forty Years ! 
Why, Ben Holliday [ the famous Western Stage Driver] 
would have snaked the whole lot of them through there 
Well, it is this being snaked 


To be 








herded together in a crowd like a flock of Texas steers on 
the way to market—to be a gazing-stock for the natives, a 


spectacle for gods and men—to be snaked through the 
picture galleries and told by a bumptious conductor what 
to conventionally admire, but with no chance for a leis- 
urely, lonely look—to be snaked in a.long procession of 
carriages through the streets of foreign cities—to be dis- 
tributed judiciously and economically in the less desirable 
rooms of even first-class hotels—to be unable to stay over 
a day or diverge to some side point of interest—well, as 
Artemus Ward would say, “ If any one likes that sort of 
thing I should think it would be the sort of thing he would 
like.” I do not, 
third-class, dine at cheap restaurants, look out for my own 


I would rather go by myself, travel 


baggage, and be myself, than to wear a gold collar and be 
jed in the leash with a promiscuous pack by any Personal 
Conductor. We met a young gentleman and his wife who 
had never been before and who were going in this way. 
Ata word from one of our party, he was given a good 
room at a hotel—which shows that such parties do not 
always get the best, even though it may be promised. If 
he had gained nothing else by his tour, he had gained the 
conviction that he would ‘never do it again.’ 

The other kind of Personally-Conducted Party, against 
which these objections do not lie, is one composed of six 
or eight persons, who are mutually congenial, guided by 
some man or woman of experience, who has such qualities 
as will make him or her not only a guide, but a sympa- 
thetic friend as well. If such a party is composed of four, 
six, eight or ten, it can easily and more economically divide 
up in arranging for hotel rooms or for driving in cabs or 
carriages. We met one of this kind, under the care of an 
intelligent woman. So managed, they can easily, and at 
their leisure, study the art, architecture, music and life of 
the countries they visit. ‘,one women, teachers, timid 
people, and those whodo not wish to be burdened with the 
care and labor of laying out routes, buying tickets, arrang- 
out for luggage, can in this way 
get all the benefit and escape all the bothers of travel. 


ing with hotels, looking 


There is one marked difference between English and 
American tourists, which is generally considered to be to 
the latter's disadvantage. The American goes hurrying 
over Europe, hastily visiting a large number of places, un- 
tilone laughs at the satire of G. Washington Phipps, in 
the play of The Banker’s Daughter, who ‘takes in’ the 
Louvre on his way from the train up to his hotel, before 
breakfast. ‘The Englishman is not in such a hurry. He is 
more apt to take his ‘ holiday ’—he does not say ‘ vacation’ 
—by going to some one place, say by a tramp in the Alps 
or a quiet tour of the Italian Lakes, or a few weeks in the 
Tyrol. But it must be remembered that the Continent is 
just over the Englishman’s doorstep. He has only to cross 
the channel, and a few hours takes him wherever he wishes 
to go. ‘Then, what he does not see this year, he may see 
But Atlantic. 
The time his case. 
Ile go again. He 
naturally then wishes to see as much as he can. And, 
though unconsciously, I think very wisely, he is acting on 
the principle enunciated by Gail Hamilton. She says 
that “ Next to being well read, the best thing is to be well 
smattered.” 


next. the American must first cross the 


and the cost both are much more in 


may not know when he = can 


Colonel Higginson said to me some years 
ago that he thought “a man ought to cross the Atlantic 
and step foot on the continent of Europe, if for no other 
reason than to attain the mental balance of feeling sure 
that it is there.” So I think a hasty trip much better than 
none at all. If one knows beforehand what is best worth 
seeing, he can get avery good and very intelligent look in 
a very short time. 

I must have known it before, but still it came to me as 
a sort of fresh surprise to note how much more steadily 
and smoothly the best railway carriages run in our own 
country than they do either in England or on the Conti- 
nent. For instance, in the ‘Chicago Limited’ one can sit 
at the desk and write nearly as well as in his own study 
Such a thing as this would be quite out of the question on 
any European train. This is not because the road-beds in 
Europe are not as good and soltd as ours, but because the 
cars or ‘ carriages’ are not soheavy. Many of them are 
so light that you are pitched about a good deal, and some - 
times find yourself wondering as to whether the last car on 
the train may not be snapped off some day in going about 
a curve. 

As to which is better, the English carriage or the 
American car, well—de gustibus, ete. 
to argue as to national tastes. 
end of all discussion. 


It is not profitable 
‘I prefer’ so and so is the 
The English and Continental car- 
riage is only the next step in evolution from the old stage- 
coach. It is a row of stage-coaches built permanently tom 
gether as separate compartments in one car. In one of 
them the English sense of seclusion is satisfied, provided 
there is a party of friends large enough to occupy and 
control one compartment. But if not, one may find him- 
self locked into a box with strangers anything but agree- 
able. I incline to think the American car is one more step 








through Europe, by contract, that I object to. 
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ahead in evolution. In a Pullman, one may still have se- 
clusion if it is desirable, while at the same time lavatory 
and all needed accommodations are accessible. Many cars 
on Continental lines are in process of change towards the 
American type. A passageway runs along the side of the 
var, so that one may go from end to end of the train while, 
by shutting the door of his own compartment, one gets all 
the privacy he may desire. All this, however, on the sup- 
position that he is one of a small party controlling the com- 
partment. If a man is travelling alone, every considera- 
tion I can think of is in favor of the American car. It may 
be worth while to notice here that, though one may travel 
cheaply abroad by going second or third class, the cost of 
going first class is considerably more than one pays for 
similar accommodations here. 

While speaking of cars and travel, let me say there is 
one thing I have often wondered at. Why do the man- 
agers of railways not furnish some decentlight by which a 
person might read easily during a long evening journey ? 
One can play cards; one can talk; one can doze; but to 
try to read, as one would often like to do, is as much as 
one’s eyes are worth. I have, in all my travels, seen only 
one arrangement that was fairly adequate to the need. 
Why can not a similar thing be made universal? In one of 
the underground railways in London, where of course it is 
always night, there was, at just the right height and loca 
tion, a penny-in-the-slot device that greatly pleased me. 
For one penny (two cents) dropped in a slot, a little door 
could be opened, and on touching a spring or turning a 
button, a fine electric light was produced which shone di 
rectly on one’s newspaper or book. I have had many a 
long evening on our trains when | would gladly have paid 
ten times as much for such an accommodation. 

I wonder if I am right as to another little matter that 
struck me. Every little while one nation has a fancy, 
more or less violent, for copying another. French fashions 
are a good illustration. Not long ago it was ‘the thing’ 
for Parisians to be ‘ English, you know.’ So we are not 
alone in that Anglomania which must be English, even if 
one gets nothing better to copy than ‘the valet.’ Not 
infrequently one sees in Boston streets the high English 
dog-cart. I have often wondered why. They are so high 
that one needs to be an athlete to get on to one with any 
And, in case of an accident, to fall from one would be 
like getting thrown from a house roof. 


ease. 
They certainly are 
not beautiful. As compared with a low and easy vehicle, 
Why, then? 


For no conceivable reason except that they are English. 


they are like the old bicycle beside a ‘safety.’ 
But does it never occur to imitators and copyists that a 
reason may exist in one country for a kind of carriage 
whieh does not exist in others? Now, in England, there 
is a good reason for such a cart. As one drives on almost 
any country road in England (and I never saw an Eng- 
lishman idiotic enough to drive such a thing in town) he 
finds himself between long miles of high hedges—so high 
that from a low carriage all view of field and meadow is 
cut off. Only from a high cart or the top of a coach can 
anything be seen, except the monotony of hedges. Here, 
then, doubtless, is the reason, good and suflicient, for the 
English cart. But to introduce it into this country where 
like conditions are unknown, is like ‘Cholly’s’ turning his 
trousers up because it rains in London. But if nature 
produced no ‘jays,’ there could be no comic papers. So 
let us laugh and be happy. For if ‘ Cholly’ does fall from 
his cart and break his head, his brains will not suffer. 

One more briet point, and this first postscript will be | 
done. 





We Americans are proad of the rapid growth of | 
things in this country, which, of course, means a rapid | 
change constantly going on. It is pleasant to see signs of 
life. But—am I getting old to feel so ?—I find it im 
mensely restful to see some things finished and done. 
drift and current of our life is wearing out new channels 
and leaving once flourishing quarters of our towns stranded, | 
as the rush of the Mississippi makes itself new channels 
and, now and then, leaves a farm or a town high and dry. 
How few of our people live in the house in which they 
were born ! How few are there who do not have two or three 
homes between the years of thirty and sixty! It is ‘im- 
provement,’ doubtless; but it is at a loss of much in the 
way of association and memory. I do not expect to stop | 
the change that comes with growth; and, of course, 1 | 
would not, if I could. But, since I cannot find the sort of | 
restfulness that comes with seeing something stand stil] | 
awhile, in this country, I shall all the more love now and | 
then to see the colid, finished towns of England and feel | 
the peace that goes with getting out of the ‘rush’ 
little. 

Boston, Sept. 15, 1894. 


| 


The | 


for a 
M. J. SavacE. | 


| gay with music and flowers. 





The rapid advance in strength of Mr. C. D. Gibson the | 
illustrator, during the year he has spent in Paris, must | 
cause some dismay to all those young men who have been | 


selves that they were approaching him. 
evidently quite carried away by the spirit of Frenchness. 


| the ugliest of these gateways, in the paradise 


MAIZE. 


How soldier-like and stately is the maize ; 

Its sabre leaves upraised, as for command 

To move against some hostile field or band ; 
Waiting, expectant, all the summer days, 

With nodding plumes and martial, regal ways ; 

O’er every hill and valley of the land, 

By inland stream and ocean’s drifting sand, 
And all New England's sheltered coves and bays, 
Rank upon rank, in serried columns, there, 

Its tassels tossed by vagrant, loving breeze; 
Never an inland sea of wheat more fair, 

Nor garden sought by eager honey bees ; 
Showing the farmer’s wise and watchful care, 

As taught by Squanto’s hands, eager to please. 


FRANK H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. I. 


YVETTE. 


BY HERBERT DUDLEY HALE. 


the Rue du Bac— 
the old 


tocracy, who are gradually dying away, to give place to 


It isa queer, winding, noisy street 


a street which still shelters a few of French aris- 


nervous students and bustling shopkeepers. To some it is 
always the Paris of long ago—the Paris of Richelieu and 
his Marie Antoinette and ber 


intrigues, of sorrows, of 


Napoleon and his successes. But to me the Rue du Bac 
does not recall the old Paris of history. To me it is the 
scene of fascinating stories, of realistic fiction. 

In my strolls about the queer old street, | am always 
hoping to meet D’Artagnan on his yellow horse, or the 
Three Musketeers, or our courtly friend of the Sentimental 
Journey, as he stops to buy a pair of gloves. Perhaps I 
But 


one day—I could not have been mistaken—I thought | 


may ; for fiction, like history, is apt to repeat itself. 


saw Thackeray and Becky Sharp, arm in arm, laughing 
and talking, and alas ! It 
was still fiction, and still fascinating, but—Vanity Fair. 
And I fear that many others saw these two as they walked 
laughingly on, for to most of u 


much of my dream was gone. 


s, despite our dreams of 
romance and long ago, the Rue du Bac is the great high- 
way to the glittering Bon Marché. We 
of miles, and roll grandly over its stones, to select the 
most 


come 


gorgeous feathers, the most buttoned gloves and the 
artificial of artificial flowers. 
once lived in a little rookery high above this Rue du 


and from my oddly framed garret window I could see 


most 


Bac, 
not only the street, but the square courtyards and pretty 
gardens shut in on either side. For, dear Reader, you 
must not think that these rows of gray, frowning houses 
pose as fore-runners of what lies beyond. Bunyan tells us 
that there is a doorway to the lower world even at the very 
gate of Heaven. But it is always refreshing to remember 
that a doorway is apt to lead in two different directions, 
and a great deal depends on the one in which we are 
going. So [ could see from my outlook that the dingier 
and gloomier the house, the lovelier and brighter the gar- 
dens beyond; the more repulsive and sombre the frowning 
gateway, the more tranquil and inviting the splashing 
fountain and moss-grown seats in the seclusion of the 
other side. 

An old French nobleman, a prince I think, lived behind 
within. 
For it was a paradise, this quaint time-worn house, so 
bright with the sunshine of to-day and so grave with the 
clouds and memories of long ago. Those who know about 
such things call it Louis XIII, because of its characteristic 
mouldings, its queer dormers and its odd combination of 
gray stone and dull red brick, which belong to that style. 
Others have called it Louis XIV, because they live some- 
where in the background and have only seen the wing 
which stretches back towards the garden, and which very 
possibly was not thought of when the house was built. 
And others still call it Louis XV, because they, only 
remember the beautiful ball-room, with its white and gold, 


its long panels, with the violins and ribboned pipes so 


gracefully carved in the centre, and the pink and blue of 


| the Watteau, which the wall holds so jealously. 


Not long ago all Paris seemed to have stopped before 
this many-Louis-ed house, and the narrow Rue du Bac was 
blocked almost to the quai with the crested carriages of 
many guests. All that were gay of the waning nobility of 
the Faubourg were come to besiege the bright ball-room 
and dance the night away. And within all was bright and 
Waildteufel waltzes sighed 


himself led the musicians in the graceful balcony above the 
dancing whirl. And the old portraits smiled down a little 


sadly from the walls, as if they were thinking of a long | 
struggling in Mr. Gibson's footsteps, and flattering them-| forgotten minuet, and wondered how the stateliness of 


Mr. Gibson is | yesterday could have given place to the abandon of to-day. 
| The gray-haired prince was alone under the balcony wel- 


thousands | 


ad 
coming the gay throngs, and further on just below 4, 
Watteau stood his daughter, the Princess Yvette. 

I fear that Watteau would have found it hard 
such a Madonna face. She was strangely lovely—. 
lovely to stand before the insipid, gaping crowd, ~ 
pressed up to her to offer the conventional nothings os 
Society demands. % 


to pain: 


Her neck seemed proud to hold | 
gloriously beautiful head and its masses of ay} 


: arn hair 
“She walks a goddess,” 


someone whispered, as she turn 
Ded 


to welcome a friend, and all who saw smiled approy 
approva 


And yet in all the flush of gayety and light her fac _ 
as pale as death. 


“ Es ist eine alte Geschichte’ —it is an old story 
Vs ~ 
Heine sings. Poor child, she knew that as well as any . 
S anvone 
And yet all was wonderfully arranged tha be 


should be perfectly happy. mre 


else. 
Her entire life Was most 
factorily marked out by her indulgent father, 
not at all troubled about the future. Not the Jeast ha » 
the world. Her friends and, ; 
And, best of all, her husba: 
had been most carefully selected from the many wh 
at her feet. ' 


She Was 


Her home was chosen. 
panions almost picked out. 
Were 
In fact, the ball was given in honor 
wildly joyous event. 

And all her childish dreams 
castles and her fairy prince ? 


and girlish hopes 


Ah, that was another 
Children must mind their elders, and little 


be silly, and—there are no fairy princes; ev 


ryone kr 
that ! 


« 


Besides, how could a more gallant mate be chosen + 


side? 


lled that 


the Marquis de Montmartre, who stood by 


know him. He is the clever duellist who ki ~ 


deputy last month; and he has already been asked 


judge at the Grand Prix, for he 
horses and jockeys. 


knows so much ab 
No. kx 
enough she does not care much about duels, and never goes 
to the races, and does not like the Marquis. 

And so there she stood, trying to look cheerful, trying 
to keep back the tears, and trying to be polite to t 
Marquis at her side. 


And yet Yvette is not happy ? r strang 


Again Andromeda and the dragon 
again Beauty and the Beast. And all the while her f 
is pale and tired with torture—all the while save o1 
once, when she blushed suddenly as her eyes fell on at 
quiet figure at the door. 

“ Who is that handsome young fellow ?’ g 
dancer. 

“ Let 
attachés, I think,” said her partner. 


“ He seems to be in the depths of despair 


me oh, he ’s one of the American 
“ An old 


What a cynical expression he 


see ; - 
flame of | 
princess's, they say. li 
And off they we 


across the gay ball-room, and no one saw the blush, it ca 


let us steer clear of him if possible.” 
and went so quickly, no one—except the fairy prince 
+ 

There was one great consolation. The wedding would 
not take place for several months, and you know that, i 
we will, we may eat, drink and be merry even in our three 
And Yvette tried hard to make the 
best of it considering the circumstances. 


days of grace. so 
And there rea 
were some bright moments. When she could run off and 
hide in the mossy old garden, with a few of her books, ti 
was lovely. Yvette was fond of reading, and the boot 
might be French or English, it made but little difference 
for she had lived in London so many seasons before be 
mother died. And books are often the best of friends, ie 
they are always the same, which is such a comfort 
may change yourself, but that is hardly their fault. 
course they are dry and stupid at times, but so Ww! 
friends; and with books there is the advantage that | 
can easily shut them up and put them in your pockel@ 
the nearest corner. 

Yvette would often sit reading by herself for how 
the old carved stone bench in the garden, where she cow# 
curl up so comfortably. And she did not feel 
any means, for just by her side was the quaint, 
fountain, dripping and sp’ashing, guarded by queet! 
dolphins and excited cupids, who all knew Yvette # 
loved to have her with them. 


alone 
_ 


"te 


d 


P hall Yvette 
One hazy afternoon, a few days after the bal’, Y 
oat . . . tan hooks Wh 
was sitting there thinking dreamily of the two booxs ™ 
. > te by chance & 
| lay beside her. She had found them quite %) hanc 


morning in her long-forgotten doll-house, where ey ‘ 
DOW 





been asleep for years. One was that same 
which you used to read not so very lo 
| other was an old battered school-reader, whic 
| found at one of the droll book-stalls on the qua * 
| pretty sight—Yvette, nestled in the corner of ™ in 
| covered bench, and these two old dusty books by D& *” 
Her hat, with its tumble of ribbon and fluff, 


ng ago, and we 
b had 
It was® 


rag 


had islet 


i — ” ped 
|}and swelled through the crowded hall, and Waldteufel| back on the grass, and her waving tawny a! “ % 


her {a 


. . ino about 
| little from its soft confinement, was playing 490%" at 
zk 4 


A wandering butterfly stopped a moment 
bunch of flowers at her waist and then flew “8 
by the wall. The air was lazy and heavy with ee 
and blossoms. The drowsy rumble of distant ae 
tramping of passing footsteps floated in from i 


to 100 
en the ra? 
off to He 


ed 


ue 
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% as Oe fountain, shimmering with dancing sun-| some talk of the Tower of Babel—a synonym for all that arguing and talking, but the crowd was too great and she 
meres ie so softly that it was no wonder Yvette fell | is noise and confusion. could with difficulty move from the spot where she stood. 
" becks, The courtly ‘old statues and stately vases which Well, Bluebeard’s Tower was a construction so strange | — But presto! Allofa sudden the surging mass of people 
~ pei . smiled approval; and the dolphins and cupids that it combined all these virtues and all these faults; and | divided, and a herald stepped forward and informed the 
wu pa le birds who had come to play with them | when Yvette beheld it she held her breath with wonder. |eager populace that the Princess Yvette had been 
rn aod the gin her so quiet and happy. The birds sang to| But the time was not one for contemplation, and so in a appointed judge of the great race and that she would 
a laughed to rae dolphins whispered ‘something to slinaiesten moment she was off, and before long was hurrying up the | mount the rostrum erected in the square and give the final 
. —— a very lovely, but which unfortunately I never | countless flights of stairs. It was a hard climb, but she decision. So almost before Yvette knew it me was con- 
od — , was voung, and the polished stone flew beneath her feet. ducted to the justice-stand, ana with Roland s gallant 
"i ae ‘, something remarkable about a dream. 1 | Israel Putnam was as nothing to her, and, if I remember, | Tider on one side of her, and General Sheridan on the 
us » ow there is, for Professor James once told a friend of | he was going the other way. They say that once in a a a = = - P 
BF _and besides, I have had them more than once. | country theatre that doughty general was about to gallop It was avery trying ewer Here was Yvette > 
ais j “ m ean carry one in a twinkling from to-day to | down a flight of steps, but as his horse proved balky, he ed referee of a most exciting race, and she really did not 
RG oe a pale Lod je 1492. Or if t Rice had to be assisted by the troop of savage Britishers who know who had won ; and besides this she was still engaged 
be py ae to take you by time, it does so by space, and off | were supposed to be following in hot pursuit. But be that |!" yd pesca life and aoa : In her ne she turned 
is ~ from a land of cold and barrenness to one of sun | 48 it may, poor Yvette had no such luck, as no one came | General Sheridan and said in a trembling voice : 
= 7 " e. from Iceland to Sybaris, or again from Sybaris | to cheer her or give her a hand. “« Excuse ‘me, but are you the brother of Bluebeard’s 
- e a oa the case may tn I once heard of ‘ man At last she reached the top and sank down on a little wife’? For if you are, I have an important message for 
at or rather habitual dream, was one in which | stone seat for a few minutes’ rest after her hard climb. It sae oni tibet i _ 
ar : was on two locomotives at the same time. And worse | was quite a large balcony, where she found herself, and Sheridan ra as aa - sai In a = way and was 
vill they were plunging towards each other on a single | one evidently frequented by interesting tourists. For here | * — to a » Ww ww . 0 den “ terrible voice began 
ack above Niagara Falls. But this species of dream is a Pyramus and Thisbe had carved their names, while Dido calling from somewhere above. t — Bluebeard who 
vy and is seldom mentioned by the best authors. We and /Eneas, Pericles and Aspasia, and Antony and Cleo- had mounted the tower and was looking down on the 
a : », of a gentleman who dreamt he dwelt in marble | patra were just below them. — It was really most exciting ; | 4¥@re below. Ms . 
g jis, which is probably of interest to the architecturally-| and further on were Rosalind and Orlando, Marat and “ Look here, Sister Anne, he shouted out, ‘ why don t 
= Some dreams have become very famous. Charlotte Corday, Calumet and Hecla, and Jonah and the | YU send up that brother? — Its bad enough having Sister 
. _ oh's dream in the Bible, and Bunyan’s dreams, which Whale. In fact, Yvette found herself so interested in de-} A" anyway, and here you woe making the story all wrong. 
, oats of in a wonderful book. ciphering these various hieroglyphics, that she almost for- : ought to have been killed five minutes ago, aed my wife 
Rut this is not a psychological study in dreams, 1} got her errand and poor Lady Bluebeard so far below. is in & tremendous marty = see all these people. 
Y « just been trying to keep your eyes a little turned But she was awakened from her reverie by a faint noise “In just a minute,” Yvette called back ; and the tears 
p we ton @ eet and in the meantime the little dream-| of clattering hoofs, and up she jumped, all excitement, and started to her eyes, for she — that the story was indeed 
uistes have carried Yvette far away from Paris and the | looked off to the western horizon, sure that the good going wrong, and though it did not seem to be her fault, 
pretty garden, to Constantinople, bright with its stars and brother was coming and that all would be well. And as she felt that she was the only one who could make it right 
ewents and dotted with minarets and domes. It is she strained her eyes toward the growing cloud of dust, | “#4!- ; : 
g ually quite an awkward journey, but Yvette did not find there came crowding to her memory Browning's gloriously Ww hile she had been talking to Bluebeard, General 
gue mK ae it seemed quite natural to be so many miles from exciting words : Sheridan had walked away to talk to some friends, and so 
me. There she was, sitting quite upright on a comfort- es I galloped, Dick galloped, we galloped all three, Y = turned to her other companion and said : 
: vble divan in a room rich with Oriental rugs and hangings. ‘ Good speed!’ cried the watch as the gate boltslundrew, “J ardon me, sir, but are you not the brother of Lady 
The sun was dimly shining through the cheequered wooden Speed!’ echoed the walls to us galloping through. Bluebeard ? 
ag ausens of Ge navel windows, and the air was heavy and Yes, there they were—three faint spots on the horizon. No one ever knew whether the question was answered 
t Graceful arabesques were carved everywhere on floor On and on they came. But alas! what was that? One | or not, for at that ae semerer: angry es from the 
snd ceiling, and odd-looking musical instruments hung here horseman has fallen; there are only two. crowd summoned Yvette to give her decision. Calling up 
ata and there on the walls. “What a pretty place?” thought “ Oh haste,” cried Yvette, almost in a frenzy, “ haste, | all her strength and resolution, the terrified girl was about 
Yvette, “and how papa would like to have it for a smok- and Lady Bluebeard may yet be saved !” to state that to the best of her judgment the two horse- 
5 oom. I wonder what there is in there!” and she A clump of trees hid them for a moment as the brave | men had arrived at the same time, when—mirabile dictu, as 
started up and ran across to a little door which was almost steeds tore along, and as they emerged from its dark | ™y Latin book used to say—another cloud of dust, another 
scealed in the shadow of its heavy portiére. Yvette | Shelter a second horse went down, and a solitary rider galloping steed, and another breathless rider. Oh joy! 
mene the bor andl elsevelr wollesd te. rode alone. But he rushed bravely on, and Yvette, laugh- | oh joy! he was a lurk, and Yvette rushed from the stand 
a Kind Reader, have you ever turned a corner suddenly | ing with joy, turned quickly to the balcony door ; when, | to — — 
¥ a stil nat Soiaaiail estate car? Have you ever earned hold—what was that? “ Alas,” cried the horseman, “have I come in last ? 
, , page and found a five-pound note? Have you ever turned Far across to the east came another cloud of dust, | Woe is me that I — have lost the race! What will 
e. ompliment which no one understood? Have you ever another faint sound of hoofs, another flying steed. And | ™y por ecerve ge nee 
turned a hand-spring and lived to tell the tale? If so, you again to Yvette’s excited brain came a flood of memory, “Sir,” eried x vette, “ Allah Biomilish Bagdad Bosorah 
- an perhaps faintly realize Yvette’s surprise and horror as and the stirring refrain : Haroun Alraschid Mesrom and Grand Vizier ! 
she stood at the threshold of the door. “ Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, : The Turk was rather anhonienes ee taken aback by 
Just across the room stood Bluebeard, holding his wife And Sheridan only ten miles away!’ this vigorous speceh, but replied, “ What can I do for you, 
ake y her beautiful hair and threatening to kill her with the It was really growing quite bewildering for poor |'™Y paring lady ? : 
e rea horrible crooked scimitar which he held in his hand. The| Yvette. Here she was between two running fires, and ‘ pi — yam SEnehenr’ & shaek ty Oe 
off and poor Woman was weeping and begging for mercy. Her| with every second the horsemen were drawing nearer and your sister. They worvigs: the SEEEGS chamber which Lady 
ks, that Js were clasped about his knees, and in an agony of| nearer. Of course it was useless to stay longer in the Bluebeard entered with the forbidden key, and if you do 
e books terror she implored him to change his mind. But he paid| tower, and so, after waving a little goodbye to the grim | 2 hurry she will be lost. Oh, fly | fly ! dear brother, or 
ference tile or no attention to her prayers, simply telling her that | baleony and its old initials and queer names, Yvette was ao caged will die, ond the story will come out wrong.” 
ore she had but half an hour to live, and that she might spend | off, down and down the winding stairs. On her way she|_ Pale as death, the’ Turk heard this news, and unsheath- 
nds tas best she could. In her despair, Lady Bluebeard | passed the horrible room where Bluebeard was still threaten- ing his scimitar he flew to his sister's aecennees. rhe 
t wked wildly about, and by good luck espied Yvette, who| ing his unhappy wife and giving her but a few more crowd stood by breathless with wonder and excitement, 
lt. | crept back and was peeping from behind the door.| minutes to live. But Yvette stopped to look for only a and in a few moments a thousand bells, a thousand bugles, 
are And it was then that Yvette realized, in a flash of inspira-| moment and hurried away again. a thousand tom-toms told that the deed was done, and that 
hat you tion, that she was Sister Anne. At last she reached the lower door, and as she ran out | Bluebeard was woe ease 
ket it was a hard ordeal for the poor girl, as she but faintly | into the square she saw brave Roland gallop in and fall And yet again Yvette bec hurried » the judges’ stand, 
remembered what Sister Anne was supposed to do, and | fainting to the ground, while at the same moment General | #84!” she mounted the stairs, and —— she was urged to 
hour et first impulse was to run away as fast as possible. But| Sheridan dashed up and flung himself from his flying ~~ her decision = to who had won in the great race. 
he could that would not seem a very brave thing; and besides, there | steed. And there arose such an awful noise and hubbub ‘ Good people, she began—and her poor knees shook 
sone 17 vas one thing she did remember, and that was that the| that Yvette almost forgot the important rdle she was doing | #* she tremblingly addressed the multitude—“ good people, 
grace! tory eventually turned out all right, and so there was| her best to play. the first two horsemen arrived, it seemed to me, at exactly 
eer ithe mally nothing to be afraid of. Lady Bluebeard flew to The square was full of people of all types and descrip- the same moment, and as for the third, he _ evidently rode 
ette and Yvette as her last means of safety, falling almost fainting| tions. Turks of course were there. Turks with turbans ~ fast = ar could, and at least appeared in — to save 
; ntoherarms. And in the midst of her sobs and tears | and Turks with fezes, Turks with loose trousers and Turks 2% genie’ —_ ry — = we. — ee 
A eee ‘ee begged for some ray of comfort in her distress. with high boots, Turks with hookahs and Turks with none. have read = athe eer So I could ‘sugyert thet 
aere “There is sti o tee ” F Tw r “ Ten thousand Turks the trembling terrace trod!’ to each be given a first prize. 
ace s There . still a little hope, whispered ¥ vette. “Your si ee t reengineering _Loud shouts of approval greeted these remarks, and all 
an i ‘other may yet be coming to save you. Try to be more 1en, too, there = y f ralbetge ae) , 4 ar adjourned to a bountiful banquet table where Yvette sat 
ee wok am, and I will hurry to the watch tower to see if he be in | to welcome brave Ronald anc to nd . goor pe with _ victors welye place of a _ And Lady Blue- 
: = be “ght.” So she kissed poor Lady Bluebeard and ran away Some in loose clothes and some in tight. Some on skates —— ee —— y -aneggha pH. _ —_ she 
hell % find the tower. A fee etnne treasté: bar to 0 window | and some in sabots. But there were others still; and bl e 1€ ‘ “ete put a wrea of orange 
hie d th ; I ’| Yvette’s heart gave a little throb as she saw a troop of puossoms On her head. R 
i wast ‘md there it was—the most wonderful tower, I suppore, | meee 8 it Machi : A step on the gravel walk roused Yvette as she lay 
+ the itr that could possibly be, even in a dream. American soldiers who were ¢ eon or . ne an, re asleep. And as she awoke with a happy laugh, the fair 
er alt i ic is eaichiee iad Wilccaa’a “omerniet tes | waving their caps in enthusiam, while their va iant genera eu = —- at vad aot wae he told her that the 
me levels ’ | stood smiling beneath the folds of the stars and stripes. Marquis had been thrown from his horse at the races and 
sail = om = done: and mellowed by the sun of so many Rak sMikeh Vnteotenns hed esate tx Gick? Ae fer av'Gn aw he ae wot hy dhyrogdbenah ro ane & iow 
scape’ Years; of its mate . — 6 2 : > ste 2 2 D 2 
eR Sees ermine sed he ey noting mol we cmerel ewer the ber ei iad ag" a i 
Lat he mass; , tenth: / ing question of the hour. Yvette hardly cared, for she butterfly flitted away from the roses, and the birds chirped 
- es “ve outlines of the W ashington Monument, of its tons| was getting more and more worried, poor child, for time | good-night as they flew to the tall dark trees. The little 
p the “ and tons of granite, and our great forefather whose name | was selene tes, and as yet she had not spoken to Lady dolphins smiled at each other, and the water from the 
pres ‘commemorates. Some speak of the height of the Eiffel Bluebeard’s brother and in fact she was a good deal at a y- tenure arg at _ ay anon The cupids 
ps and Tower, of its EE a IO rofl bbe ae ae ms ESS % a Slt tal clapped their hands with joy, and like an echo there came 
ol ; 8, ering ele-| loss to know where he was. It is true she had tried hard| through the old doorway the clatter and rumbling of the 
= “tors, its restaurants and awe-inspiring ugliness. And|to reach the little group where the two horsemen were | Rue du Bac. 














‘THE INFINITE. 


BY SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


Far off, and very far! 

Beyond the crystal sea; 
Beyond the worlds that are 

Unknown, or known to be ; 
Beyond the pearly star ; 

The clustering nebule ; 

Beyond dark gulphs we see 
Where rolls no glittering car— 

At last, at last, we come to thee, 

The finite to Infinity ! 


Ere yet, and evermore ! 
Before the day’s delight ; 
Before the dawn, before 
Apollo in his might 
Sped forth by sea and shore ; 
And after many a night, 
When all the hours take flight, 
Forth issuing from death's door— 
Behold, behold, in death's despite 


Kternal looms the Infinite! 


The Acade my. 


LITERATURE. 


Tue Yeutow Book. An 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 
John Lane. 

Messrs. said, 
about to separate, and then what will become of that liter- 
ary condiment that very yellow-radish of a periodical, the 
Yellow Book ? No, no, let us 
hope not! What pleasure without it for the literary gour- 
mands who like their repast highly seasoned and not heavy 
—mostly relishes? The Yellow Book bids fair to excite 
vitiated tastes—though in sooth there is too much sting and 
water and too little nourishment in it for ordinary readers. 
The second number more interesting than the 
first, however, even though a disproportionate part of it is 
taken up with comments on the first. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
is permitted to explain that really you know, he meant his 
first article, 


Illustrated Quarterly, 


Volume IL. 
London: 


Elkin Matthews and 


Elkin Matthews and John Lane, it is are 


Shall it cease to come out ? 


is rather 


A Defense of Cosmetics as a piece of satire; 
considering the provocation he had from critics his reply 
is patient in tone. Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe attempts, 
but without success, to carry the position Mr. Waugh took 
last time in his defense of Reticence in Literature. And 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton in his own serious way criti- 
cizes the first Yellow Book. He has praise for Mr. Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne’s Tree Worship, a word of disapproval of 
Stella Maris and warm commendation of Mr. 
tale, The Death of the Lion. The thing he says 
that is really worth saying, however, is in relation to Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s illustrations. 


Henry 
James’s 


Cautiously he remarks, 
“There seems to be a peculiar tendency in Mr. Beards- 
ley’s mind to the representation of types without intellect 
and without Morals.” There does, indeed. 

The nourishing matter in this number is Mr. Henry 
James’s story, The Coxon Fund. Mr. James is probably 
the only author who would have thought of treating such a 
subject as the bestowal of a fund, devoted to the support 
of brilliant but indigent thinkers, upon an unworthy ob- 
ject, and certainly he is the only writer who could make 
such a subject interesting. Not one of Mr. James’s plots 
Mr. James 
cares for the outward appearance of his thoughts as a girl 
cares for her complexion—even to sticking on little black 
patches of imperfections of style, in order to enhance the 
purity of the whole. 

Ella D’Areey has a good, doleful story in this Yellow 
Book, a tale of a needless death. The housekeeper of an 
old invalid is doing him to death, and when he tells his 
relatives about it they refuse to believe him, having been 
informed by the housekeeper that the old creature has hal- 
lucinations. The rather weak relative and the criminally 
weak doctor are particularly well indicated. 

Charles Willeby tells the story of Bizet’s life; he is full 
of sympathy for the unfortunate composer. Henry Har- 
land begins, with rather a clever sentence, the tale of a 
man who committed suicide because Mr. Harland wouldn't 
make friends with him. Charlotte M. Mew’s tale, Passed, 
is not a story of progressive euchre, but on the contrary a 
dire tale of the slums; Charlotte M. Mew visited a girl in 
the slums and was therefore afflicted with vight-mares and 
horrid visions ; there was no reason why she should have 
told the public about them. 

M. Dauphin Meunier’s account of Madame Réjane a 
few pages further on is a thing of joy in its small way; a 
bright, rapid tale of the great success of a piquant person. 
Next to M. Meunier comes Mr. Kenneth Grahame with a 
charming child’s story for grown-up people. And then 
there is a good enough tale, though not great, by Nettie 
Syrett, called Thy Heart's Desire, the moral being that if 
thy heart’s desire is the death of thy husband, it will not 
bring satisfaction to thee, if it be granted. And after that 


has made its debut in fairer form than this. 
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there is a poem by Alfred Hayes and a moderately pat 
thought in verse by William Watson, and with these and 
some other verses, not remarkable, by Dollie Radford and 
Austin Dobson—who is not at his best—and John David- 
son, who fails to produce a male Song of the Shirt, closes 
the ‘literature’ department. As for the pictures—the art 
department—there is Walter Crane’s Venus rising from 
the Sea a pure, timid Venus, and pensive withal; and a 
landscape, by Alfred Thornton, visible through a hole in 
what you finally perceive is foliage and not smoke from 
some factories, and P. Wilson Steer’s portrait of himself ; 
himself being so far as one can discover a pretty little girl 
and a high stiff collar. Mr. John 5. Sargent’s portrait of 
Mr. Mr. Sydney 
Adamson’s picture of a girl resting gives a pretty fair im- 
pression of limp abandonment in posture. Mr. E. J. Sulli- 
van's Old Man in his Garden looks undecided enough to 
be the aged man in Lucius Carroll's book, his mouth is open 


Henry James is particularly strong. 


as if he were drawling out his design “to save the Menai 
bridge from Mr. Sullivan’s 
other picture of a maidservant taking her Sunday outing 
in a cemetery is hardly worth notice. Mr. Walter Sickert 
has a picture of the Old Bedford Music Hall; the light 
falls effectively on the brass rail of the stage and upon a 
little girl Mr. 
Sickert’s chief of Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley or his ghost, walking in the moonlight. 
If it looks like Mr. Beardsley he had better get a pair of 
dumb-bells and fill out his chest. Mr. Beardsley himself is 
conspicuous in the Yellow Book with the Cover, an unob- 
jectionable white-faced Nubian ; 
but in reform 
waist and an unattractive skirt, peacocking along a speckled 


rust, by boiling it in wine.” 


pointing gracefully with a long arm. 


success, however, is a portrait 


with the title page a young 


woman, homely rather fetching, dress 
path in a highly conventional garden; and besides these 
The first illustrations of 
in all of them, and especially in the third is 
manifest Mr. Beardsley’s power of drawing people who 


The 


last of the marionette pictures is a marvellous representa- 


with six pictures. three are 


Marionettes ; 
are mere bundles of nerves. right hand figure in the 
tion of the contortion of a being whose reflexes are uncon- 
trolled. waiters, Cinderella, 
atall young person with stumps of feet, and Madame 
Réjane, 


The other pictures are three 


the daintiest, most fascinating of little figures. 


ALBERT WuitTE VORSE. 


CITIZENSHIP. 
Julius H 
College. 


A Book for Classes in Government and Law. 
Seelye, D.D., LL.D., late President 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


By 
of Amherst 
In this little volume of seventy-eight pages Dr. Seelye 
has condensed a very large amount of valuable thought. 
He touches all the main principles of civil polity both 
their most general relations and as particularly employed 
in the civil institutions of our own country and the several 
states. The presentation is original in form and method, 
and the statements remarkably clear and easily apprehen- 
sible. While it might not be the best possible aid in the 
study of a private person seeking knowledge by reading, 
in the hands of a capable instructor and as a class-book it 
is admirably adapted to its purpose. As a compact primer 
on the subject presented, it cannot well be excelled. 
G. M. 8. 


The name of the book that Mr. James Knapp Reeve 
has compiled, 500 Places to sell Manuscripts, indicates the 


character of the work. It is extraordinary that before 
this, no one has comprehended how useful to young writers 
a book describing all prominent publications that pay for 
articles mnst be. is true, a few 
articles written on the kind of matter desired by a few of 
the great magazines, but never a book as nearly complete 
as this of Mr. Reeves’s. It includes in its list, daily news- 
papers as well as magazines and weeklies, and classifies 
each periodical under its proper heading. Whosoever, 
being a farmer has wise things to say about ‘ craps’ will 
find from this book that there are fourteen big papers 
which will pay him for saying them, and a page full of 
others not as big. The man with a moustache, held up in 
fiction as the writer of fashion articles can talk of gimps 
and passamenterie in two dozen journals, besides any 
number of newspapers. 


There have been, it 


The poet will find out where it 
is best not to send his poetry and the writer of short 
stories will discover that he can sell his work, if it is good 
almost anywhere. Some of the classifications are curious : 
from the list of the best magazines the Atlantie Monthly 
has been omitted—doubtless by oversight. And there is 
the matter of personal taste of editors which has not been 
considered. Everyone knows how much that counts for: 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has treated the subject admir- 
ably. But for all these slight imperfections, the book can- 
not fail to be most useful to young writers. It is up to 
date with its information on one point, by the way, and that 
is the periodicals that, just now, have then hands full of 
matter. 


For the last seventy years English readers have been 
entertained by the stories of Grammer Grethel as collected 


and edited by the M. M. Grimm. A selection from these 





fairy tales somewhat freely translated, has veaciaee 
Sara E. Wiltse for Ginn & Company’s series of ¢ lassics 2 
Children. Part I. contains twelve stories aptly sity 
by Caroline S. King. é: 

The editor in her selection has been carefy| 
only such tales as illustrate kindness to animals and th. 
unity of life in a variety of conditions. Sye} 
The Rogue’s Holiday, The Cat who Marrie da Mouse. ani 
The Magic Fiddle have been excluded on the 


to in de 
1 Stories a 


£round 
bad morals. 
The selection on the whole is a good one but we 


that of the one hundred and forty or more tales jp, 
'U0e 


in Grimm’s collection, a larger proportion of the bes, 
will find a place in the second volume. 


The translation is at times wordy and inclined to ¢ 
) follow 
the German style of sentence structure ; it 


18 ho 


Paull. 


impr 
pror 
ment on the celebrated translation of Mrs. 


Come Forth, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Wary , 
Herbert Ward, her husband, is now publishedin Hoyols 
& Mifflin’s Riverside Paper Series. The writers js), 
chosen to use the greatest personality the world has , 
known to make effects in their tawdry story. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
The Harvard Graduates’ o 
the late Frank Bolles’s sugges 
for convenience in administration of dis« iplit 


he } 


Magazine 


comes out 
portant number, with 
that, 
students, the University be divided into colleges, 
after the Oxford 


Phi Beta Kappa oration, and with illustrations 


SOME Wha 


Mr. Henry Cabot | 


system, with Lode 
excell 
balf tones of the new house of the Harvard ( lub in New 
York; the description of the house is by Mr. | 

McKim Garrison. Mr. Bolles shows that it is im possibl 
for one dean and one recorder to know personally, an 
govern adequately sixteen hundred students, and, moreove 
points out the rapid increase in the number of men attend 
ing the academic department as well as the other depar 
ments. 


He suggests that the men be 


divided and that 


there be set above them rulers of five hundreds. Thy 
there are objections to this plan he admits, but still refer 
“ What ar 


There is a discussion of the 


to the growth of the college, and says, 
going to do about it?” 
question, by well known boating men, who urge thatd 
possible influence be brought to bear on Colonel Banemt 
The 


to pursuade him to coach the crew. usual depart 


ments close the number. 

M. Paul Verlaine in a pleasant mood wrote a 
poem for the Chap-Book ; a sigh of satisfaction becaus # 
an advanced age the poet can enjoy plays, and an apped 
to these pleasures of eyes and mind to 
One 


effective ; a description of pantomimes : 


give st to W 


aging poet a pleasant illusion. bit is parti 


Jeux de silence et de mystéere 

Que la musique rend déja 

Plus muets— 
Most of the Chap-Book is, however, given over to i 
lugubrious-minded Mr. William Sharp. The poem io 
Sharp’s tiny handwriting reproduced, is not so bad; s 
a Birthday Greeting to Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedmm 
It is musical in verse and warm in feeling; the 
did not call out mighty thought. Mr. Bliss Carman wit 
the Eulogy of Mr. Sharp. He quotes enough of Tt 
Wierd of Michael Scott to give one the shudders. th 
Sharp’s things out; one gf 


fs 


OCC ame 


fault is a tendency to drag 
quite enough of that long dismal story of the were 
Mr. Carman also quotes @ 
that poem, sure to bring 


Mr. Carman’s selections. 

melancholy Coves of Crail ; 
to all properly weepy eyes, wherein the maid, inland, sing 
songs about mermen, unknowing that her lover is floatimg 
an unpleasant corpse in a sea-cave. Mr. Carman gos" 
to give his views about poetry, to which reference is ™# 
in the notes in this issue of Taz Commonweatts. Bt 
Mr. Sharpe has written some pleasant verse ; not sprig 
the Sospiri di Roma. About pit Mb 
Carman has had a very happy thought; he 


; 
reading them “one feels the ample pleasure of sio¥ 


but picturesque ; 
that & 


si 


says 
But the short drama that Mr. SF 
has contributed to the Chap-Book, is so dismal ta! 
It is to appear in a book of short stories with ® 
other little play of Mr. Sharp’s, A Northern Nig ght, wae 
was published some months ago in the Chap-Book; 
strong, but too long by a ten or twenty mile skate. 
nice dumpish book it will be. Maeterlinck is airy ‘ comet 
compared to Mr. Sharpe. Mr. Joel Benton has com . 
the fresh idea that his sweetheart’s eyes shed light = 
for him; there is no need of a moon. This he ** 
verse. Alice Brown’s little tale of a sick pale 
creature is picturesque. 


cient utterance.” 


funny. 


ver 


The Magazine of Art for October is at hand. wilt 
beautiful photogravure as frontispiece: a reproduced 
Albert Moore’s The Lovers. The opening artic® * 
account of Mr. Moore and his work by Robert W ake 
is chiefly concerned with Mr. Connal’s collectio® of 
Moore’s works. The fact that the artist had ne) 
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ae is striking in the several reproductions of his classic 
mo 


ich accompany the account. 


works wh 
an ill 
Siena. 


ader, to take up. There is an account with illustrations 
res . sie . . * . . 

the International Exhibit of Bookbindings and another 
e Salon of the Champ de Mars. 


of 
account of th 

There is to be a new magazine, next month, published 
‘n Boston, and called the Bostonian. It is to be issued in 
two forms: one in paper covers at fifteen cents, one in 
cloth, at twenty-five cents, The magazine will be devoted 
chiefly to articles interesting to Massachusetts people. In 
ts first issue it will republish the first American novel, 
It came 
There will be also articles by Mrs. Mary 


lhe Power of Sympathy, by Mrs. Perey Morton. 
wt in 1789. 
Livermore and by Hope W. Neary on women; an account 
of the Old Boston Theatre, by Alexander Corbett, Jr., and 
, wrial on the Development of the Shoe and Leather 
frade, by Arthur W. Brayley. Mr. Brayley is to be the 
editor, and Mr. Henry Bartlett, business manager. 

Our Littlke Men and Women has a pleasantly written 
utice by Frances C, Sparkham on a small Indian Esto- 
kee an article by Mrs. George Archibald on a visit to an 
Interstate Fair and another on the discovery of America in 
which she uses the doubtful phrase, “ very dead.” 





| whose other branch is poetry. "Tis a grammarians’ term 
Lewis F. Day has |‘ prose,’ and belongs not to the herd. 
istrated article on the pavement of the cathedral of | it, and it would never have come into M. Jourdain’s head 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R. A., outlines, in a pleasant | or out of his mouth, had he not taken a tutor. 
it of an essay, the best books for an artist, not a resolute | the delusion is common enough—even with those to whom 


poetry. As well say that poetry is anything which is not 
prose. Of the two branches of the art of language, prose 





In the Pansy, the editor, Mrs. Isabella M. Alden, has a 
wtinuation of the story of the girl who is reforming her 
reprehensible papa. The Sum- 
mer, by R. M. Alden. On a Wheel bya College Student, 
and the eleventh of the Greek Literature papers by Eliza- 
eth Abbot. 


Other articles are Lost : 


NOTES. 

At this time, when Napoleon perhaps as much as ever 
since his death is in the eye of the reading public, the pub- 
lishers of McClure’s Magazine are fortunate to have se- 
cured from Hon. Gardner G. Hubbard the right to repro- 
duce his fine collection of Napoleon prints. One hundred 
and fifty prints are to be published in six issues of Me- 
Clure’s. 

Max O'Rell, otherwise Paul Blouét, devotes some atten- 
tion to the United States in his forthcoming book, John 
Bull & Co. of the Firm, 


making some amusing comparisons between the American 


The Great Colonial Branches 
and those colonies which are still tied to Mother England’s 
apronstrings. C. L. Webster & Co. will bring out the book 
next week. 

Mount Arafa, is the title of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new 
story. It is to be brought out as a serial. 

rhe five large octavo volumes presenting the Life and 
Correspondence of Rufus King, which are to be published 
by Putnam, have been edited by a grandson, Dr. C. R. 
King. These volumes are included in the valuable series 
of Writings of the Fathers of the Republic. 

Some entertaining volumes dealing with early days in 
New England are on the press. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
announce Mr. W. R. Bliss’s Side Glimpses from the Co- 
ionial Meeting House and The Diary of Anna Green Win- 
slow, a Boston School Girl of 1771, edited by Alice Morse 
Earle. 

The publication of Science is to be recommenced, if 
enough subscribers shall be obtained to fill the list as full 
The 
American Association for the advancement of Science is to 
help the paper along. 


as it was when the excellent journal suspended. 


lord Alfred Tennyson evidently appreciates the im- 
portance of the biography of his father which he is prepar- 
ing. He is taking his time about finishing the book, feel- 
ing that the demand for the work cannot diminish, and 
that the subject deserves the finest workmanship possible. 
The book will not be out till next year. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company are bringing out a very 
fine school edition of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare with 
an Introductory Sketch and Brief Notes. The Tales will 
’e published first in three parts at fifteen cents each. They 
vill soon be published also in one volume in linen covers 
at fifty cents. Since each part will contain complete 
“ories, the Tales may be used equally well in the separate 
parts or in a single volume. 

Mr. Zangwill, who always has something fresh to say, 
and who keeps in touch with the world as it is at far more 
points than do most literary men, is particularly entertain- 
ing in his comments on Men, Women and Books in the 
Critie for September 15. He has a view of his own about 
Prose, excellently put, but too long to be quoted here 
“xcept these few striking words: What a heap of mischief 
M. Jourdain has done by his discovery that he was talking 
Prose all his life! Prose indeed ! 
auswer for. The rough, shuffling, s!ipshod, down-at heel, 
“ipped frayed talk of every-day life bears as much relation 
© prose as a music-hall ditty to poetry. The name ‘ prose’ 
must be reserved for the fine art of language—that fine art 


Moliére has much to 


They do not need 
And yet 


Moliére is Greek—that prose is anything which is not 


is the more difficult. This is not the opinion of those who 
know nothing about it. They fancy a difficulty about 
rhymes and metres. "Tis all the other way. Rhymes are 
He 
‘seven,’ or 

His shifts 

He floun- 


the rudders of thought ; they steer the poet’s bark. 
cannot get to Heaven itself without striking 
mixing up his meaning with foreign ‘ leaven.’ 
to avoid these shifts are pathetic to a degree. 
been known 
OF all fraudulent crafts 
This isin funny contrast with 


ders about "twixt ‘ given’ and ‘ levin,’ and has 
to snatch desperately at ‘reaven.’ 
commend me to the poet's.’ 
the Carman in this 
week’s Chap-Book: “ For while private and public wor- 


enthusiastic assertion of Mr. Bliss 
ship may on occasion be quite as well without the set form 
of word and ceremonial, the poetic feeling never can 
attain, even in the mind that conceives it, quite its highest, 
most beautiful and convincing utterance without falling of 
necessity into rhythm and rhyme, this is the thing your 


detractor of poetry can never understand. He execrates 





as an antiquated convention what is in reality an inescap- 
able law of nature, a psychic force pulling on the human 
heart.” 


The Appletons announce for September an ¢édition de 
luxe of the three Musketeers ; a revised translation, more 
accurate than the very imperfect ones that have served to 
convey, to many growing boys, wrong ideas of what kind of 
a novelist was considered great in France. They announee 
also, Schools and Masters of Sculpture by Miss A. G. 
Radcliffe, A Green Carnation, a satire on the Decadents, 
and anew novel The Trail of the Sword, by Gilbert 
Parker; a Canadian story. 

F. Tennyson Neeley publishes a new book by Mr. 
Richard Henry Savage, The Flying Haleyon. 
Mrs. J. 


900k, The New Man at Rossmore is out. 
book, The N M tR t 


Mr. Savage 


says itis the best of his works. H. Walworth’s 

The amusing character, ‘ Lamps,’ in Dickens’s Mugby 
Junction, was a real personage, and is still living and still 
in the employ of his railroad. His name is Chipperfield, 
and he is very proud of the part he plays in Mugby Junc- 


tion. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s book, The Manxman, has gone into 
a second edition, a large one. It is having an enormous 
sale here, as in England, and the funny part of it is, Mr. 
Caine is actually getting his share of the profits. Few 
English authors have succeeded in doing that, generally 
their works have been pirated before they were copy- 
righted. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, of Chicago, an- 
nounce the speedy publication of a new work, The Gospel 
of Buddha, by Dr. Paul Carus. The book, is a simple 
exposition in the words of the original gospels of the life 
and doctrines of Gautama Buddha, as they bear upon the 


religious thought of the present. 


Colonel H. G. Prout, in his article on English Railway 
Travel, which will appear in the October Scribner, shows 
that the English are far superior to American railways in 
point of safety. He says: “In six recent years the rail- 
roads of the United States killed sixteen times as many 
passengers as those of the United Kingdom in proportion 
to the number carried,” but the journey of each passenger 


was longer in the United States. 


The second and concluding volume of Mr. E. S. Mac- 
lay’s History of the United States Navy is to be published 
this month by the Appletons. 
the end of the war of 1812, and the book closes upon the 
building up of the new navy. 


Its opening pages deal with 


Mr. Fiske gives in the Appendix to his History of the 
United States for Schools a list of novels, poems, songs, 
ete., relating to United States history. It is extremely in 
teresting to look over this list and thus learn what literary 
masterpieces relating to history are most appreciated by a 
great historian. Mr. Fiske also gives in the Appendix a 
statement in regard to the derivation of the names of the 
different States of our Union, together with a bibliography 
of state histories. 

Popular Scientific Lectures and Essays is the title of a 
new book of popular science, now in preparation by The 
| Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago. The book 
is from the pen of Prof. Ernst Mach of the University of 
Prague, the author of the Science of Mechanics recently 


published. 

The forthcoming complete edition of the works of Guy 
de Maupassant will contain all that can be found of his 
last novel L’Angelus. The MS. was left forgotten for two 
months in a house at Cannes when the author was first 





under confinement at the Malson Blanche. When at last 


of the work remaining intact. 


his relatives searched for this missing MS. they found that 


many of the pages were lost, only the beginning and end 
It was written before his 
mind failed. The new edition will also include the first 
part of an unfinished romance, called L’Ame Estrangére. 


Mr. Otis Tufts Mason has written a book, published by 
the Appletons, that ought to be interesting. It is a study 
of the times when, with the first use of fire the function of 
woman as housekeeper began. The author is curator of 
the department of ethnology in the United States national 
museum. His book is to be called Woman’s Share in 
Primitive Culture. 

A book on China, written by a foreigner who has lived 
there for twenty-three years, is coming from the press of 
the Revell Company. It is entitled Chinese Characteris- 
tics. 

The Arena Publishing Company announce a book by 
Mr. Walter Blackburne Harte, called Meditations in Mot- 
ley: a Bundle of Papers Imbued with the Sobriety of 
Midnight. 
people to make jokes, for the book is perhaps meant to be 


It is to be hoped the title will not cause funny 


taken seriously. 

The American Champagne District will be described 
by Lee J. Vance in an illustrated article to appear in The 
Popular Science Monthly for October. Mr. Vance gives 
the history of the industry in this country, and tells how 
its various processes are carried on at the present time. 

It may be said of Dr. Conan Doyle whose Micah Clarke, 
& in new 
illustrated library edition, that when writing an historical 


has just been issued by Harper Brothers 
romance he never forgets to be interesting in order to 
appear learned. 

Katherine Lauderdale, it is announced, has gone into 
the tenth edition; a remarkable record, considering that 
The ninth 
edition bears the record of the book, as follows, upon its 
fly leaf: “Set up and electrotyped, February, 1894. 
Reprinted in March. Twice in April. In May. In June. 
Twice in July. In August.” 


it is not one of Mr. Crawford’s best books. 


Messrs. Elkin Matthews and John Lane are going to 
publish in England the volume of Songs from Vaga- 
bondia, being a collection of poems by Mr. Bliss Carman 
and Mr. Richard Hovey. The book will be illustrated by 
Mr. Thomas Meteyard. Messrs. Copeland & Day have 
already issued it here. 

The best bit in Babyland this month is a verse about 
Keeping Shop. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





GENERAL LITERATURK, 


Acheteuses de Réves. ParJ. Ricard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

All Along the River. By M. E. Braddon. New York: The Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 

A Story from Pullmantown. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Carmina. N. Hussoviani, Ed. J. Pelozar Krakan. 

Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50c. 

Diary of Anna Green Winslow. Edited by Alice Morse Earle. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Die Huldar Saga. v. K. Maurer. Miincher: Franz. 

Jolly Good Times To-Day. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: 
Robert Brothers. $1.25. 

Queen Victoria’s Dolls. 


By Nico Bech-Meyer. Chicago: 


By F. H. Low. London: Newnes. 

Rabelais. Illustrated by Gustav Doré. London: Murray. 

Songs from Vagabondia. By BlissCarman and Richard Hovey. 
3oston: Copeland & Day. $100. 

The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Co. 60c. 

The Flying Halcyon. By Richard Henry Savage. 

Tennyson Neely. 50c. 

The Little Lady of the Horse. By Evelyn Raymond. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


Under the Great Seal. 


Chicago: F. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
SCIENCE. 


Die Retina der Wirbelthiere. v. 8S. R. y. Cajal. 
Bergman. 

The Work of Hertz and Some of his Successors. 
London: Electrician Office. 

Traité de Chimie légale. Par Ernest Borillot. Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars. 


Weisbaden: 


By O. Lodge. 


HISTORY. 
Geschichte aus der Lonne. v. Theodor Storm. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Charles F. Brusie. Boston: Ginn 
Co. i 
Vorgeschichte Nordamerikas im Gebiet der Vereinigten 
Staaten. v. E. Schmidt. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Elementary Manual of Chemistry. By F, H. Stover and W. 
B. Lindsay. New York: American Book Company. $1.20. 


A Study of Ethical Principles. By J.Seth. London: Black- 
wood, 

Du Roles des Foréts en temps de guerre. Par L. Breton. Paris: 
Baudoin. 


English Grammar for Common Schools. By Robert 'T. Metcalf 
and Thomas Metcalf. New York: American Bouk Com- 
pany. 60c. 

Hist Prophecy and the Monuments. Vol. I By James 

ms erick McCurdy, Ph. D., LL.D. ew York: Macmillan 
& Co. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. $3.00. 

Miss Coventry’s Maid. By Maud C. Lee. London: Nat. Soc. 

Scriptores rerum polonicarum. T.X.V. Krakan. 

Tacitus. Dialogus de Oratoribus. Edited with introduction 

end Notes by Charles Edwin Bennett. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 80c, 
The Book of Antelopes. By P. L. Schlater. 
Porter. 

The Roman Pronunciation of Latin. By Frances E. Lord. 

40c. 


& Co. 
By G. R. 


Boston: Ginn & 
The Truth and Reality of Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

nd v. Stenlen in altara- 
rlin: Calvary. 


Part I. London 


Pyrnne. London: ngmans. 
Untersuchungen iib die ’Addad auf 
bischen Dichtern. v. F. Giese. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


To-morrow is a satire on to-day, 
And shows its weakness. 
Young. 
SUNDAY, SePTEMBER 23. 
All things we move among are incomplete 
And vain until we fashion them in Thee ! 
Dora Greenwell. 
MonbAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 
Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 
E. B. Browning. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 


These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


Tennyson. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
Little quarrels often prove 
To be but new recruits of love. 
Butler. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes and good actions and pure thoughts, 
No mystery is here, no special boon 
For high and not for low. 
Wordsworth. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 
Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
Tennyson. 


FLOWER, FRUIT, FIELD, FARM AND 
FOREST. 

It is rather pathetic to see what words, and how few, 
we take from the Algonkin language of those who inhabited 
these forests, where we have made farms. lt seems there 
are only about thirty of their words in use, more or less 
frequent, in our vocabulary of to-day. Of these, so carnal 
is language and so human is the Yankee, that one fifth 
part relate to things which we eat. ‘They are squash, 
hominy, succotash, tautog, quahog and chinquapin. Papaw 
is probably a southern word, and sassafras is a word which 
certainly comes from Florida. 








I inquired in this column as to the scientific explana- 
tion of the differences in color of flowers at different 
periods of the year. A friend refers me to Mr. Drum- 
mond’s paper on the subject in the Canadian Record of 
Science. His article has been abridged in the May num- 
ber of that charming magazine called Around the World, 
edited by Dr. Heilprin. Mr. Drummond made careful 
tables of the ‘flowering months’ of 539 species of Canadian 
plants. White led the host by a majority steadily decreas- 
ing from April through July. August and September are 
yellow months, and October a blue and violet month. 

No absolute result is arrived at as to the cause, but 
Mr. Drummond cites Grant Allen’s suggestion that “all 
forms were in their earliest form yellow.” Mr. Drum- 
mond is, however, inclined to think that white was the 
earliest American color, the ‘starting color,’ and observes 
that among night flowers the tints of the petals are white. 
“ The variation with us is but rarely to or from yellow.” 
“Bonnier has long ago shown that in the upper regions of 
the Alps, where there is an excess of sunlight, the flowers 
of the same species are more intensely colored than those 
in the lower tracts,” which are’ darker. 

The cactuses of our western plains are night bloomers, 
but many of them are of most brilliant colors. 

Mrs, James, many years ago, asked if, on the whole, 
flowers did not lose in fragrance as they gained in intensity 
of color. ‘Take, for instance, a white and a red petunia. 


I met at Plaisted’s, on Jefferson Hill, (a comfortable 
house, nicely kept and not rapacious) a gentleman travel- 
ling on foot or in canoes who had made an interesting trip 
from the Rangeley Lakes round to the very sources of the 
Connecticut and so down to where the upper White 
Mountain Roads strike Littleton. He had followed up the 
Rangeiey Lakes to one of their northern extremities, thence 
walked across by the narrow passage between that lake 
and the upper Connecticut Lake. This strip of land 
divides"the waters which flow into the Androscoggin from 
those of the Connecticut. He was able to cross this lake 
by a canoe, and a very short portage takes one to the 
second and larger Connecticut Lake, from which the 
course down the Connecticut River is interesting. 

He told me that there are a good many ‘ abandoned 
farms’ there, but on the other hand that there are a good 
many places where the settlers seem to be well satisfied 


necticut Lakes and the upper waters of the river made one 
point in the discussion of the boundary line between us 
and Enlgand, and the present line is a substitute for the 
original line of the Treaty of 1783. 


A competent teacher tells us that at the average table 
of to-day the dish set before us as ‘succotash ’ is not so 
cooked as to deserve that name. Thus, if at an eating- 
house you ask for ‘ succotash,’ if the cook and the waiter 
even know what you mean, you have simply boiled corn 
mixed with boiled beans and served with butter and salt. 
For real succotash, you first cut the corn from the cob; 
you boil the cob thoroughly with a little salt pork. In the 
soup thus made, you boil your beans and afterwards your 
grains of corn; the beans before the corn, because they 
require more time. Some butter must be added, and at 
the very last milk is poured into the boiling mixture. 

It will be seen that you thus preserve the sweetness 
and the flavor of the cob, which is essential to ‘ succotash.’ 
Although butter and milk were mercies unknown to the 
Massachusetts Indians, there can be no doubt that, with 
these exceptions, the dish as described is the dish which 
squaws made and for which pappooses cried. 

It is not true that, after the minute-men had exhausted 
their balls, they used Concord grapes in firing at the Eng- 
lish. This is simply one of the jests invented in the neigh- 
boring towns, which are jealous of the reputation of 
of Concord in firing ‘the shot heard round the world.’ 
The Concord grape does not ripen until the autumn. 

Can any correspondent tell us what is the earliest refer- 
ence to the apple as being the fruit of which Eve ate and 
gave to Adam? The Bible says nothing about this. The 


three uses ot the word ‘apple’ mentioned in Cruden’s 
Concordance are in the text, ‘apples of gold,’ in Proverbs, 
and in two references in the Song of Solomon. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The Boston Museum may well be congratulated on its 
good fortune in assembling so excellent a company for the 
coming season, a company which on its opening night, 
Monday, received throughout the three acts of Prince Pro 
Tem the continued evidences of the appreciation of the 
public. Mr. Fred Lennox as the New Jersey naturalist 
and freak collector, and Miss Josie Sadler as Wild Rosy, 
repeated their former triumphs, permitting no dull 
moments to share the attention of the audience with them. 
Vivacious Annie Lewis did not by any means confine her- 
self to the role of Gwendolyn, the housemaid, but tripped 
in ever in some new guise—the little short-frocked girl with 
the lymphatic poodle, the West Point cadet in natty 
gray with a clean and clear cut manual at arms, or the 
swell in faultless evening dress, flitting here and there and 
in and out with lightness and grace, and bringing always 
some surprise of dance or costume. The Troubador, Miss 
Atinie Sutherland, with her admirable presence and sweet 
voice, made the most of the inconspicuous part, even carry- 
ing to a successful finish the trying, long drawn out sere- 
nade. Miss Fannie Johnston presented an ideal Princess 
Lucie, beautiful and stately; Miss Alice Shepard played 
and sang Princess de Mocrates; Rosalinda Rissi was the 
flower girl, whose spirit and bright voice gave instant life 
to the formidable first five minutes of the play, and Mabel 
Stanley presented an acceptable page. 

In accordance with current notions, the men in general 
were of the grotesque order, Mr. Harry Davenport as the 
Prince de Mocrates being exceedingly funny ; Mr. George 
F. Marion as The Law, introducing a number of songs and 
some specialties, one or two of which have been long 
known to the variety stage; while Mr. Charles Kirke pre- 
sented a humorous conception of Justice. As to Mr. Barnet’s 
Book, there is little tobe said; it is new enough and bright 
enough, but so tenuous in its thread that a new act, an eclectic 
act, so to speak, has been introduced, and really no one would 
be the wiser, were the fact not noted on the bill. Many 
special features have been introduced, a ministre] circle 
& la Utopia Limited, and a quadruple quartette of pierrots, 
girdled with tuneful sleighbells. These rendered well and 
smoothly The Blue Bells of Scotland and other familiar 
melodies requiring much more practice than is apparent 
on the surface, coming within the province of Mr. Braham, 
whose care and skill manifest themselves in the excellent 
general work of the chorus. The music, both the original 
score by Thompson and the introduced numbers, is tune- 
ful and pleasing, and the scenery and costuming bespeak 
a master’s touch. An opportunity to visit Fogi-land will 
be afforded to patrons of the Boston Museum until further 
notice. 

To the Hollis has come Mr. Augustin Daly’s most 
polished company of comedians; lacking the magnetic 
Miss Rehan, who will arrive next week at the Hollis, but 
strengthened by the presence of the ingenious Mr. Dixey. 





and things look cheerful and comfortable. These Con- 





ee 
tragedians, Mr. Dixey achieved distinguished SUCCESS; hy 
will perhaps be playing Hamlet presently. The wa 
favorites, Mr. James Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Herber 
Gresham, were warmly received; their work is as arties, 
as ever. The excellence of Miss Haswell’s acting 
greatly enhanced by the charm of her beauty. M : 
Catherine Lewis was clever as she is always. 

At the Park has been Mr. James Corbett in Gentle 
Jack, a very poor play. Mr. Corbett, however 
Evidently he is trying to be an a tor: } 


iss 


Man 
» 18 sur 
prisingly good. ' 
never does anything unnatural, and if he doesn’t Dien 


rise to the occasion, who could be expected to rise to ene 
wen 


And 
when Mr. Corbett doubles up his fists and hints thar ), 


impossible occasions as those in Gentleman Jack? 


will hurt the villain—a ridiculous, old-fashioned Viilair 
with glarings and mutterings, who would never be tolerated 
ten minutes in a crowd of college men—when Mr. Corl: 
threatens to chastise him, he is impressive because you are 
quite sure he could do it. Moreover, Mr. Corbett, in hi 
distinguished position, has had the chance of meeting wit) 


5 
a good many men of breeding, and he has had the art; 
imitate them, as well as he could. He is far more ty 
gentleman than are most actors of longer experience. 

At the Boston, there has been a successful] novel: 
the shape of some illustrated songs of Denman Th a 
son’s. At the Grand Opera House, the audience has had 
thrills of patriotism and displeasure and tenderness ); 
sympathy with the speeches in Across the Potomac. 
This has been the last week of that immensely io 
light opera, Madeleine. Mr. Edwards has written some 
good light music, oftentimes not conventional and alway: 
pleasant. Next week comes The Mikado to the Tremont 


with real Japanese maidens. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 





The summary of the crop reports received by th 
New England weather service is given below : 
The weather for the past week in New England has 
been generally favorable for harvesting and for the growtl 
and ripening of crops. The temperature has been near 
normal, with light frosts on the morning of the 12th and 
13th, which did no great damage in any section. 
Except in eastern Massachusetts, the rainfall, includ 
that which came on the 10th, has been from one-half 
to one inch in all southern and eastern sections; over: 
inch came in central and northwestern districts. A series 
of showers passed across north-central Massachusetts a 
southern Vermont and New Hampshire on the 10th, giving 
heavy downpours of rain and doing considerable damag: 
by washouts, lightning and wind. 
The rains have been hardly sufficient in Maine this 
Most field crops are 
past help or need of it by rain, but the showers have been 


week to affect the wells and springs. 
favorable for plowing and fall seeding. Moderate rains 
fell on the 16th and 17th, but not enough to revive th 
crops injured by drought. 

The fall at Winchendon, Mass., was three inches, mor 
than one inch falling in 20 minutes. The wind assumed 
tornado-like effects in narrow belts, injuring buildings and 
trees. At Newton, N. H., 14 inches of rain came in? 
minutes. On the 16th and 17th light rain fell in all coast 
sections, but did not extend far inland. Dense fog als 
prevailed on those days along the coast. 

The copious rains in New Hampshire have helped the 
the wells in places, while in others the report still comes 
of want of water. The fields and pastures are beginning 
to look quite green again, and fall feed has been great) 
helped, but it is thought that the grass crop for next year 
has been seriously injured by the drought. 

Fruits of all kinds are from one to two weeks earliet 
than usual. Apples are generally small in size, but have 
grown fast during the past week. 
plenty in southern counties. Root crops generally proms 
well. A great deal of corn has been put into the shock, 


Early apples are ver) 


and it is thought will prove an average crop; silos a" 
being rapidly filled. Many potatoes are turning out better 
than expected. Fall plowing is being done. There has 
been no report of damage by the frosts. 

A heavy rain in southern Vermont on the 10th and one 
in the central and northern sections on the 16th have ¥* 
the ground down well and given the streams a permanent 
rise. It reported that the rains have cleared the aoe 
smoke, and that there has been splendid fall weather we 
ripening apples and cutting corn. Most of the corn * 
and is being husked. It proves to be a fair crop 0 2° 


quality. Potatoes are being dug, and some farmers 


Windsor county report the best crop for several yeaT® ° 
correspondent in Washington county reports the po* 
crop heavy. 

hern Mass* 
see. 


The heavy rain that passed across nort 
chusetts on the 10th effectually broke the drought t 
but there has been too little rain in most other — 
The showers have helped the fields and pastures and lat 





As Marcus Brutus Snap, one of the good old school of 


’ tb. 
root crops, but have not wet down to any grea dep 
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ning up fast, though many fields on low land 


Corn is ripe : a . 
| green and growing; it has dried badly on uplands 


-» the northwestern part of the state. 

orrespondents in central districts pronounce 
very good and of extra quality. 
und fields are getting green in most sections, but the rowen 
, Many farmers have been waiting 


are stil 


Several ¢ 


> 
the potato crop Pastures 


rop will be very light. 
-ood rain before cutting it, so the roots will not be 
ied OP and injured. Correspondents still report a very 
cht cranberry crop. Fall apples are abundant. Winter 
ples are looking better, and though dropping badly, still 
a a good crop. One correspondent reports the Bald- 


tor a 


promise 


win apples the highest colored he ever saw. The frosts 
nepype 


ve generally reported light, and no damage of any amount. 
Onions are small and poor. 


The weather has been favorable for harvesting in 
The rain- 


has been sufficient in southern counties to break the 


ghode Island and the work has been pushed. 


tal 
voueht and furnish a water supply, but in northern towns 
‘he rain, though helpful, has not been sufficient. 

Most parts of Connecticut have had rain enough to 
eneft fields and pastures and all growing crops, but the 
éreams and wells have been very little affected as yet. In 
fact, many correspondents report steadily falling water 


“Ip western counties some plowing has been done, and 
-ve sown, with rain enough to insure its growth. Pastures 
we rapidly improving, though stock have to be fed from 
arnin many places. The crop of rowen will be small. 
e forage crops are growing well. Turnips, celery, cab- 


ete. are late, but with favorable weather will not 


fail entirely. Corn is maturing rapidly and has been cut 
n many places. 

Hartford 
poor yield, but generally a good crop is reported. 
The stalks little damaged and the stocks 
should stand well for drying. 


One correspondent in county reports a 


have been 
The potatoes and most 
ther vegetables are better than expected in many places. 
[here is some complaint of rot on potatoes in Litchfield 
and Fairfield counties, but itis not general. Apples con- 
tinue to drop badly, but there is generally a good crop in 
ospect; other fruit is plertiful. No damage has been 
reported from the frosts. 
There will be two more bulletins issued this season, 
s hoped that the correspondents will make full re- 
ports on the condition of the late forage and garden crops, 
ind also the effect of che rains on the grass roots and the 
sown grass seed and grain. The grass in many fields 
that is now apparently dead may start up with favorable 
weather and give promise of a good crop next season. 


lt was at the beginning of this century that novels in 
England began to rise in price. When Tom Jones was 
first published there, in 1750, it was sold at three shillings 
for each of the four volumes. Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of 
Fashionable Life, published in 1810 brought six shillings a 
volume. Scott’s Pirate is believed to have been the first 
three-volume novel published at a guinea and a half—the 
price which has long ruled in Great Britain. 

Mr. Meredith’s book, Lord Ormont and His Aminta, 
is based, it is said, upon the history of the Earl of Peter- 
vorough and his unacknowledged wife, Anastasia Robin- 
on. Peterborough a great soldier and a lady-killer, was 
foreed into retirement, it is remembered, by an ungrateful 
ountry, and married a woman socially beneath him, with 
the stipulation that the marriage should not be made 
public. 

The Southern States magazine has carefully compiled 
a list of all those wanting information about the South who 
‘ave seemed to mean business. Besides the regular circu- 
ation of the magazine, a large edition of the September 
and October numbers will be mailed to thousands of far 
mers and others in the Northwest who are trying to inform 
themselves as to the most desirable localities in the South. 

Mr. S. T. Pickard’s biography of Mr. Whittier is 
vearly ready for publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
itis to be brought out in two volumes, and will be accom- 
panied by a number of portraits and other illustrations. 
The same house will soon bring out a ‘ Cambridge Edition’ 
. Whittier’s poems, uniform with the beautiful edition of 
‘Sngfellow’s poems published last winter. 
_ David and Abigail is a novel by B. F. Sawyer who, as 
the title page announces, has written other things, but her 
*orkmanship is still imperfect. She lacks sense of plot, 
‘ad her character-drawing is crude. Her dialect—negro 
and southern—is pretty good, however, and her incidents 


I 


hghly improbable are not hackneyed. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








THE Berlitz School of Languages, 


. 154 Tremont St., Boston. 
RENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 








Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
and for individual needs. Thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 
Drill for boys. Year begins Sept. 12. House now open daily 
9 to 4. 


FRRADFORD 


593 Boylston Street Copley Square. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Llustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 
OWLES’ 

145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
lurner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.’’—J. G. SuurMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





7s Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE, 
By JOHN 8S. CLARK. : 
Price ®@ cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terns 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 








A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 





Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 





HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty ; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 

For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-98 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 





OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and al! heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim, 


Gow ATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 





NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue maiied free 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 








Ay. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 





yrosan's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys 2 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year epens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





8 Sie Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 








Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


JOSEPH ALD SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 
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Perfect 
Glove. 


A Perfect Glove must be manufactured ex- 
clusively from the finest selected stock, so cut 
that it will fit neatly and retain its shape 
until worn out, 

It must further be strongly sewed with supe 
rior silk thread, and carefully ribbed or 
stitched. 

The coloring must be absolutely fast, and 
not liable to wear white. 

We know that the 


DUCHESSE 


Glove completely fulfils these requirements, 
and we therefore designate it‘a perfect 
glove,” and ask for a trial order. 

Send for price list. 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all kinds, 

this silk, on account of 

its “soft finish, strict 

purity and durable 

colors. is also in 

high favor for Knit- 

ting. It is much 

used for Mittens, 

Stockings and other 

articles of wearing 

apparel, One ball of 

size No. 300 (coarse) 

measures 150 yards, 

and a ball of No, 

500 (fine} Meas- 

ures 250 yarda, 

Look for the brand 

Florence if you 

want an economical 

“ silk at a popular price, 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 184 is 

now ready Subjects’ Corticelll Darning, 22 new de- 

signs, Knitting. Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, 
embroidered with CORTICELLI WASH SILK. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mall you 

the book —96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME MERRY. 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893. 
LIABILITIES 


$23,204, 162.58 
° 21,537,527.35 
i $1,666,635.23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. | 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
policies. : . 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pros. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


JUMPIN They hop, skip, jump, slide, turn 
somersaults almost incessantly 
BEANS from August to May. Wonderful 
product of a Foreign Tree. Greatest 

curiosity to draw crowds wherever shown, on 
streets, In shop windows, etc. Just imported. 
Everybody wants one. Full history of tree and 
sample Jamping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 
25 cents, postpaid. 3, 60c.; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100 
$10. Rush order and be first. Sell quantities to 
your merchants for window attractions and then 
sell to others. Quick Sales. Try 100. Big Money. 
AGENTS HERALD, No, 413 J. B,, Phila., Pa. 








A HARVEST SONG. 


his twenty-sixth consecutive year as com 
mander of the post at Rockford, and was 
commander of the department of his state 
in 1882. He was for some years postmas. 
ter of his city. 


I. 
Behind the scythes a trodden path, 
Bind, bind the sheaves; 
Wide and wider grows the swath, 
Either side the bright corn heaves 
Billows of gold. 


I. 


Trees a glory of bronze and red, 
Bind, bind the sheaves; 
Misty sunshine overhead, 
Thro’ the checker of thinning leaves 
The air is cold. 


III. 
Breath of the coming frost is there, 
Bind, bind the sheaves; 
Vines that cling to the house grow bare, 
Swallows leave their nests in the eaves 
Empty and old. 


The latest disciple of Ignatius Donnelly 
in the Shakespeare-Bacon theory is Edwin 
Bormann, the Leipzic humorist, who has 
just finished a book entitled The Shakes- 
peare Secret, trying to prove that Bacon 
was the author of Shakespeare’s works. 


Lord Rosebery says that as soon as the 
story of his sleeplessness got into the news- 
papers, after he entered Gladstone’s Cabi- 
net, he was deluged with cures. One of 
the first, and what seemed to him the 
easiest, was to sip before going to bed a 
IV. tumbler of hot water. He tried it, and 
since has had no further trouble of the 
kind. 

Patti will spend the winter in Europe, 
and sing in opera at Nice at New-years. 


Apple-globes, crimson and white, 
Bind, bind the sheaves; 
Winnowed grain, sunnily bright 
(Glittering gold that want relieves!) 
The wide bins hold. 
Vv The Rev. Edward Allen of Somerset, 
Eng., is said to be the oldest clergyman in 
the English Church, being now in _ his 
ninety-seventh year. 


Fill the flagon up to the brim, 
Bind, bind the sheaves; 
Until the foam runs over the rim, 
(It mellowed long where the spider weaves 
In dusk and mould.) 
VL. 
Fill and drink the cider clear, 
Bind, bind the sheaves; 
Bid farewell to the passing year, 
Close the book with blotted leaves 
Their tale is told. 


He reads and writes 
without using glasses. Next to him come 
Dean Macartney of Melbourne, Australia, 
in his ninety-sixth year; Bishop Durreford 
of Chichester, who is ninety-five, and the 
Rev. C. J. Glyn of Witchampton, who is 
also ninety-five. 





The visit of Stopford Brooke to this 


| 
| 
Outing. 
| 


| 


" bee . ie : sabes 
CHAT ABOUT MEN AND | Fp igen 4 pipes a ac Nees 
of a serious attack of rheumatism which 
WOMEN. has made it impossible for him to endure a 


mT a : : | Sea voyage for some time to come. 
rhe Prince of Wales says that Robinson 


i 
: < ery +, Sarah Bernhar ill re is 
Crusoe was the favorite book of his child- | teen poten ' a vee will — to this 
hood. Mr. Ruskin’s chief delight in his bese . yh ae Wis Sas eet 
youth was the Arabian Nights. | Theodora, ( eopatra and Izeyl at Abbey’s 
| theatre and also in a number of the larger 


The oldest bank ssident i » Unite sa: 
oldest k president in the United cities. Mme. Bernhardt, by the way, has 


tates = I aniel M. Sprake r, of the Mo | bought the French rights to The Second 
hawk National Bank, of Fonda, N. Y., who Mrs. Tanqueray 
has just celebrated his ninety-sixth birthday. | weet a : 

‘ 2 3 : | Waltham is preparing to erect a monu- 

Senator George F. Hoar will preside over | meet to Gen. N. P. Banks. B.B Johnson 

4 :. " ‘ : ae ba! . : . r . a . de Fy ». 3 : , 
the National ( onterence of Unitarian | a man of force, is at the head of it, and the 
Churches to be held in Saratoga on the | pian is to name a new park Bank’s Park 
24th inst., and will deliver an address of | and to erect on it a memorial shaft ei 
eulogy on George William Curtis, the late | mess 
president of the conference. The Washington Star says that M. B. 

Alois Burgstaller, the tenor singer at Bay- | seh sige mesg protagragnan, ne ape 
reuth, was a woodchopper in Bavaria, at | as ape tre aceme of anes wows 
twenty-three cents a day, when Frau Wag. | ME3"t and purse were ever open tothe pleas 
ner discovered him last spring. Seat ans ie pe Pie s Hilt lecdinaied 

Mr. Bay: » United States / ssa- |; - , ae : : 

Ir. Bayard, the United States Ambassa in body, with failing eyesight, and harassed 
dor, has returned to London from a four- almost to the point of madness by the 
weeks’ cruise on the Mediterranean. Mr. | stings of poverty. Still, hobbling around 
Bayard is i Ss 7 ‘ 3 | = ae eg ; 
— 1s rH the : best of he alth, and says | as he is on crutches, with his wonderfully 
re thoroughly enjoyed his outing. valuable collection of historic pictures and 

_ une negatives threatened by the demands of 
activity. It is figured that during the last | creditors, he preserves almost a happy 


year he has travelled a distance of 18,750| demeanor, and seems to live again in the 
miles. . 


Kaiser Wilhelm is a man of restless 


| days when fortune was bountiful to him, as 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s house in St. John’s| he recounts the reminiscences of their 
Wood road is about to be torn down to | pleasant hours. 

make way for a new railroad. It was | 
built from the artist’s own designs, and the 
walls of the studio and the door panels are 


covered with paintings by his hand. 


One of Patti’s trials is the mania persons 
| seem to have that she should adopt their 
|children. She declares that she receives 

hundreds of offers of babies for adoption in 
The death of ‘ The Blind Woman of Man-| the course of a year. 

zanares’ has attracted wide attention in| According to The Chicago Tribune, the 
Spain, where she was known from one end! town of Pullman was not really named 
of the country to the other. She was a| after Mr. Pullman himself. The story is 
poet and had a remarkable talent for writ-| that W. W. Beman, the architect of the 
ing begging verses, describing her misery. | town, being justly proud of his work, came 
Many of the poems are beautiful, and the | to the proprietor and asked that it be named 
author enjoyed a large income. She was/* Reman.’ 


said to be one of the best reciters in Spain,| « Um'm,” said the magnate. “ Fact is, I 


and many of the most famous men in that had thought of calling the place ‘ Pullman,’ 
country made pilgrimages to her house to | from the man who built it and paid for it.” 
hear her. Queen Isabella gave her a pen- | 


, ; Mr. Pullman added, as he 
sion years ago. She left about $60,000. | observed a look of disappointment on the 


William Alden Smith, the Republican | 4rchitect’s face—“ However, I’m not par- 
candidate for Congress in the Fifth Michi-| ticular. Now, what do you say to a com- 
gan District, began active life by selling | Premise? Suppose we take the first sylla- 
papers and popcorn. | ble of my name, ‘ Pull,’ and the second 
Col. Thomas G. Lawler of Rockford, IIl., | syllable of your name, ‘man.’ There we 
the new national commander of the Grand | hove Ry: Pum, (se — ‘Pelee: You 
Army, bears a considerable resemblance to | ee, that combines your idea with mine.” 
John A. Logan, whose close friend he was. Mr. Pullman’s suggestions prevailed, and 
He enlisted in April, 1861, at seventeen | the name, it seems, is a compromise. 
years of age, in the Nineteenth Illinois} The daughter of Bret Harte, Miss Jes- 
infantry and served during the war. He |samy Harte, is not only extremely pretty, 
got his title as colonel in the national guard | but is highly gifted as well—a combination 
of Illinois. Colonel Lawler is now serving ‘ the gods do not always provide. She has 


“ However,” 


—a a 
— — 


marked artistic ability, and it is the hte 
of competent critics that she can, jg “ 
chooses, make a brilliant name for henadd 
in the world of illustration. She i 
described as having a sea-shell ; omplexion 
with blue eyes set under Straight . 
brows. 

The Rev. Dr. F, E. Clark, the foun 
the Christian Endeavor Sox iety, has rons 
to Europe for rest. While there he » 
introduce the society into Germany | 
mark and Scandinavia. ss 


der 


The living war governors are Sprag 
Rhode Island, Curtin of Pennsy) 
Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa and R 
J. Oglesby of Illinois. 

Among the architects who are prepar 
plans for the new mint building jp | 
delphia is Edward V. Williams, a colo 
man, who resides in this city, and y 
designed some very dainty subur} 
tages. 

The young King of Spain has ; 
provided with a pretty but costly ¢ 
shape of an infant regiment I 
about four hundred of these recryits ¢ 


et 





| country to deliver the Lowell lectures has | 


five to eight years old; they are « 
| with real rifles made on a reduced 
|expressly for them at the royal 

| 


| +> 


| The organization is exact! 


| that of a regiment of the lin 


| Deafness Cannot Be Cured 
by local applications, as they cannot r 
the Govinel portion of the ear. | ; 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
caused by an inflamed condition of 
mucous lining of the Eustachian 7 
When this tube gets inflamed you ha 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is t 
result, and unless the inflammation car 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
mal condition, hearing will be destr 
forever; nine cases out of ten ar 
by catarrh, which is nothing bu 
inflamed condition of the mucous surf 

We will give One Hundred Dol 
any case of Deafness (caused by 
that cannot be cured by Hall's | 
Cure. Send for circulars, free 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toled 

{Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOUTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their c! 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the bes 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five Centss 


bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winso¥ 
SooTHING SYRUP. 
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CED eee tee 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right ingredients joined 't 
right proportions, saves experimenting, 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboar® 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Dn 
gists and Wine Merchants every here. 4 

ware of tradesmen who offer you.*",. 
tutes, which are likely to disappoint al 
and insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 


od 


The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materis : 
cleaning, than the wear occasione’ ™ 





Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of 
or Plated Silverware without i)" 


Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Brory Betile TE 
All Dealers, 25° 


dee: oa 
G. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacture 
Office, 69 Washington St. - Bain 
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and general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


bes i ty ’ a diet. 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


displacement . 
supports OF operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Nothing develops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


No Charge for Consultation. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


THE OLD PLACE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
irfy hollow, & Moss-grown stone and a 


Oniyvalt 
brier, 
4 wandering W antoning brier where the door 
stone used to be, 
, wide and a lonely field where the hawkweed 
runs like fire, 
The skimming wing of the swallow, and a 
wind that blows from the sea. 


nee round a slender steeple fluttered that airy 
wink. 
Here stood the preacher, his lifted eye ablaze 
with the heaven’s blue; 
There were the singing-seats where my darling 
rose to sing 
Your ears, 0 happy people that heard her, 


heard angels too! 


Hither I came through the clover while the bell 
tolled over the wood, 
The wood where we two had lingered in pur 
ple shadow and hush, 
Hearing a bird’s song toiling the sorrow of soli 
tude, 
And she sang the sweet song over—sweeter 
she sang than the thrush. 


When we all turned us duly,as the old hymn 
left her lips, 
And proud and pallid with passion she saw 
me in my place, 
Worshipping her, and her only—that petal the 
wild bee nips 
Is it the rose leaf truly or the flush that fled 
over her face? 


Strange and sweet are your flashes, O summers 
ost and gone! 

In what far land do you treasure the thrills 
you stole from me? 

», the old beam is lightwood; the snake slips 
under the stone; 

There is nothing but dust and ashes, and the 
wind that blows from the sea! 


, 


Harper's Weekly. 


AN AUTUMN LOVE-STORY. 





BY E. NESBIT. 
{From The Quiver.] 
F 


The Rector of Orlestone sat in his study, 
gazing into the fire. He was alone; he 
was always alone, tor though he loved his 
sheep, and tended them, they were not com- 
panionable. He had lived alone now these 
many years—how many he sighed to 
remember, Once upon a time—oh! but 
before the flood—he had been young and 
strong and hopeful, and had loved a woman 
passionately: so passionately that honor 
and his plighted word had become as 
nothing to him, and he had broken faith 
with the gentle girl he was engaged to 
marry. And then he had found out that 
his passion’s queen had no least intention 
of marrying him. As he looked in the fire 
this October evening, he remembered so 
well how she had told him that that on 
which he had staked his whole life’s treas- 
ire could never be. 

“I must 





marry a rich man,” she 
nad said, “ for my poor father’s sake ;” with 
‘cars and many kisses she had said it, and 
ve with kisses and the tears the heart 
bleeds in solitude, had believed her. 

It was many years now since he had left 
cehind him the world that held her, and 
nad accepted the Rectory of Orlestone, 
with its miserable £150 a year. And still 
, nights, when the curtains were drawn, 
and the wind outside was wild in the laurels 
and cypresses, when the bare thorny rose- 
‘prays tapped at the window like bony fin- 
gers, he sat by his fire, and thought of the 
a he had loved, and loved still. He 
~ _ -€F portrait in the secret drawer of his 
shabby old writing-desk—the one that had 
deen his father’s. And sometimes he 


would take out the portrait—the bright 
Sitlish face— 


and look at it, sigh, and yet 











SQUARE. 


with a half-gladness that the knife was still 


sharp in the old wound. 

Celia Ringwood, the woman who loved 
him, whom he should have married, had 
told him that time would dull the pain. But 
time had not dulled it, and he was glad. 
He had given up ambition and friends, and 
dreams, the old life and the old life’s hopes, 
to shut himself up alone with the plain 
daily duty—and this love-memory. And if 
the memory had failed him, had grown dim, 
what would have been left to him? Celia 
Ringwood, in her little lonely house in the 
market town, thought there might be much 

He came to see her once a week, and 
talked about the parish. Once he had 
been used to talk of the other woman; he 
did not mean to be cruel; she had taken 
his confession of his unfaithfulness so 
calmly, and so gently begged to be his 
friend, that he at once believed she had 
never cared for him. But such talk was 
over now. He had not spoken of er now 
for years. Celia began to think, almost to 
hope. Then she looked in the glass at her 
faded face, her pale hair, from which all 
youth’s colors had gone; and she sighed a 
sigh that was half a shudder, put on her 
demure bonnet and cloak, and went out 
through the rain to see a child who was ill, 
because that was the only ease for her heart- 
ache. 

te 


Miss Celia Ringwood was washing-up the 
breakfast things—not, as all genteel people 
in stories seem to do, in the parlor, but in 
a workmanlike manner in the back kitchen. 
She had just hung up the tea-cloth to dry, 
when her heart stood still, and then began 
to beat violently. At thirty-eight one’s 
heart can beat just as quickly as it can at 
eighteen, and much more painfully, if one 
hears a certain footstep on the threshold or 
a certain hand on the door-knocker. 

“ Good-morning, James,” she said se- 
dately. “This is an unusual and pleasant 
surprise.” Some of the light still lingered 
on her face, but the rector did not observe 
it; his own thin face was slightly flushed, 
and his grey eyes were shining. 

“ May I come in?” he said. “I want to 
talk to you.” 

She led him into the little parlor—spot- 
lessly neat. Miss Celia instinctively turned 
the blind so that the sunshine should not 
fade the carpet, and said—* Well ?” 

“ You’ve always been such a true friend 
to me,” he said nervously. 
told you everything.” 

“ Yes,” she said; and her heart knew his 
errand even before he spoke. 

“ Celia, her husband is dead, and she has 
taken the Hall at Orlestone.” 

Celia Ringwood held out her hand to 
him. The light went out suddenly in her 
face, but it left the kindly mouth and eyes 
as he had always seen them and only one 
who had loved her would have noticed the 
change. 

“ Only last night,” he said, “ it seemed to 
me that there was nothing left in life but 
duty and the blessed faith in the life to 
come. But now—oh, Celia!—I feel young 
again.” 

“ Shall you ask her again to marry you ?” 
There was a harsh note in her voice which 
she herself noted with dismay. But he did 
not perceive it. F 

“ Yes, of course,” he said simply. 

Miss Ringwood bit her lip. 

“You are very poor,” she said, “ and 
Lady Mountdew is very rich. People will 


“T’ve always 


“You don’t know Eva Mountdew,” he 
said proudly. 

Celia was ashamed of her words before 
he had answered them. 

She held his thin hand a moment between 
her soft palms, and looked at him wistfully. 
“ Whatever happens,” she said, “ I know 
you will not forget old friends.” Her voice 
trembled a little as she said it. 

“Dear Celia,” he answered—and some 
faint sub-conscious stirring of remorse 
made his voice very gentle and tender— 
“ Dear Celia, I am very selfish. You have 
been too patient with me: you have spoiled 
me.” 

She laughed a little, and took her hands 
away. 

“An old maid must have something to 
spoil,” she said. “If it had not been you, 
it would have been a cat or a canary-bird. 
When shall you see her ?” 

“This afternoon. She had asked me to 
She has left the Ashford 
people furnish a few rooms, and she is 
camping out, as she calls it, till the rest of 
her furniture comes from London.” 

There was a pause. ‘Then he got up 
suddenly, and began to walk up and down 
the narrow space between the door and the 
window, with knitted brows and hands 
clasped behind him. 


come up to tea, 


“ Well?” said Miss Ringwood. 

“It isn’t that I doubt her constancy,” 
he said, “but I don’t know whether it’s 
fair. I’m old, you see, and I have grown 
dull. It is rather like offering her the dry 
husks of—of—”’ 

“Of what she threw away fifteen years 
ago.” 

“ You are unjust,” he said. 

“ No, no; I didn’t mean it, James. Now 
you must go. I am very busy; and be 
sure you come and tell me about it. Good- 
bye; you need not be afraid because your 
hair is grey. If she loved you Well, 
good-bye.” 

He went off down the street with a new 
hopefulness in his step. When he was 
gone, Miss Ringwood went up to her room; 
she leaned her elbows on the little white 
dressing-table, among the prim wool mats 
and the little daily text-books, and looked 
again at herself in the glass. Her eyes 
were very sad, though no tear stood in 
them. Presently a smile stirred the corners 
of her mouth, where a dimple still lingered. 

“ After all,” she said to herself,” “ she is 
fifteen years older too.” : 

Then she blushed at the too feminine 
thought, and the new color in ber cheeks 
became her so that she turned away from 
the glass in confusion. 

“But he is just the sort of man not to 
care how old anyone was if he loved 
them.’’ 

Then the pretty color faded quite away, 
and Miss Ringwood went slowly down- 
stairs to cut out petticoats for the Dorcas 
meeting that afternoon. 


Ill, 


For four days Miss Ringwood looked 
hourly for the rector. He had brought his 
sorrow to her always; surely he would 
bring his joy too. Next morning there was 
a letter. It was not from him; she saw 
that, while yet it was in the postman’s hand, 
for she had been watching at the window, 
and had run to the door when she saw the 
postman cross the road. It was from his 
housekeeper. 

“ Please forgive the liberty,” it said, after 
decent heading of address, date, and ‘‘Hon- 
ored Madam ”—“but master is very bad, 
and he say ‘ No doctors.’ He has been ail- 
ing this three days. If you was to think fit 
to come over, you might persuade him for 
his good.—Yours obedient to command, 

EMMA WELLINGs.” 

“I’m going out,” she cried to her little 
maid, “ at once.” 

The shortest way~to the rectory lay 
through the fields, and Miss Ringwood took 
it. She hurried on through the keen sweet 
air, devoured by a burning anxiety that con- 
sumed all self-consciousness, all personal 
doubts and dreams. When she saw the 
blue smoke curling from the red chimneys 
of the rectory above the laurels and cy- 





say—she might think—” 


a little now and then on the rough pasture. 
The housekeeper opened the door. 

“How is he?” Celia had_to clear her 
throat twice before the words would come. 
“But poorly,” the woman answered. 
“ He was out up at the hall Tuesday; and 
all day Wednesday walking the wet woods, 
as I well know by the state his boots was in. 
And then he coughs all night, he does, and 
the next morning he sends out his break- 
fast, and so it’s gone on; and he won’t let 
me send for the doctor—and—well, yes, 
p’raps it ’ud be better for you to see him at 
once.” 

Celia clenched her hands as she went in. 
He did not hear her open the door. He 
was sitting gazing into the fire, with his 
head on his hand and his elbow on his 
study table. His head was bowed, and 
Celia realized for the first time that he was 
no longer young. He looked, indeed, an 
old man. 

She laid her hand on his arm, and he 
started and looked up at her with a look of 
sudden joy and tenderness she had never 
hoped to see. But it faded at once. “He 
did not know who it was; he thought it was 
-—someone else,’’ she said to herself, but 
not bitterly. 

“You are ill, and you never sent for me. 
And you never came, as you promised,” 
she said, with only the gentlest reproach. 
“T could not,” he spoke hoarsely, and 
then a fit of coughing took him, and he 
sank back in his chair, 

“But you are ill,” she said, “I 
send for a doctor at once.” 

“But he could do me no good. What 
nonsense it is!” he went on_ irritably. 
“Who told you I was ill? I’m all right, 
only very tired,” 

“I’ve brought you some beef-tea and 
things.” 

His brows contracted. “ Now, Celia,’ I 
will not have it. There is nothing the mat- 
ter with me.” The grieved look in her eyes 
stopped him. 

“ You always trustéd me before.” 

“T did—I do—I will! Celia, I went to 
see her. Itis all over. 1 have wasted all 
my life on a shadow.” 

“ She does not care any more ?”’ 

“She never did care, 1 think. She did 
not even know me at first. She only wanted 
to see the parson about her pew, and sent 
for him as she sends for anything else she 
wants! She did not know me at first, and— 
when she did. I have thrown away 
life, and youth, and hope, and love, every- 
thing, everything, for the sake of a woman 
who never was at all, except in my dreams 
and my fancy. And there is nothing left 
in life.” 

“ Poor James!” she said; she had taken 
off her prim bonnet and seated herself near 
him. “ But all your poor people: you still 
have them to live for.” 

“ That’s what I keep saying to myself, but 
all the sunshine is gone, and it looks sucha 
long way to the end.” 

“But it is better to know the truth,” she 
said, rather lamely. 

“J didn’t know, I didn’t realize before, 
and that was why I couldn’t come to you. 
Oh, Celia, you don’t know—I didn’t know 
till just now, all that you’ve been to me all 
these years; and but for my own folly and 
madness you might have been with me, 
close at my side, all these long, long years, 
for you did love me once, didn’t you, 
Celia?” 

She was silent. 

‘* At least,” he went on hesitatingly, “if 
you had been my wife you would have 
learned to love me.” 

“ Learned to love you! Oh, my dear!” 

Her tone thrilled him to the soul. Her 
head was down on the arm of his chair, 
and his hand very gently and uncertainly 
touched her smooth faded hair. 

“You don’t mean——Why, 
dear, my dear!” 

For her arms were round his neck, and 
her face against his, and for that one good 
minute the long lonely years of sorrow 
seemed not too heavy a price. 

‘“* And now,” said Miss Ringwood, lifting 
from his shoulder a face that had grown 
young and pretty again—‘ and now per- 
haps you will take the beef-tea!” 


must 


Celia, my 





presses, she quickened her pace, stumbling 
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Lamps -~> Dinner sets 


Never were our departments more exten- 
sive and attractive than now. 

In the Dinner Set Department (3d floor), 
will be seen the best productions of the 
Waterloo potteries, Doultons, Wedgewoods, 
Mintons, the Royal Worcester, Haviland 
and the domestic brands. 

The old blue Chinas, Dresden Meissen 
Onion, the genuine Canton China, the 
English Blue Willow and the Brown West- 
head blue landscape Sylvan, in sets or parts 
of sets, as required. More than 200 kinds 
of Dinner Sets to choose from, costing from 
$8 up to $800 per set. 

Old Blue Canton Hall Seats, and an ex- 
tensive exhibit of China Umbrella and 
Cane Holders. 

Jardiniéres and Pedestals from the ordi- 
nary to the large and costly, gleaned from 
every pottery-making country. 

The Lamp Department (gallery floor) 
is especially full, having more than 500 
kinds to choose from, from the ordinary 
to the costly Parlor and Library, with beauti- 
ful Silk Shades adapted to surroundings. 

The Glass Department (2d floor) has the 
new and beautiful designs, both 
and domestic, adapted to’ Wedding Gifts. 

All prices marked in plain figures, and 


foreign 


in accordance with the conditions of the 
reduced tariff. 


Jones, MeDuloe && Stratton 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
Wholesale and Ketall, 


120 FRANKLIN. 


AFTER SUNSET. 





BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 


The sea lies quieted beneath 

The after-sunset flush, 

That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 


Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 

The sickle moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea. 


The Ancient Mariner. 


In the autumn of 1797, says The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Poole went on a walking expedition 
from Alfoxden to Porlock, Linton and Lyn- 
mouth. On the road Coleridge related a 
remarkable dream which had been dreamed 
by John Cruikshank, a resident of Nether 
Stowey, and which he had been thinking 
of making the subject of a poem. As the 
trio walked on, the subject was worked out. 
Coleridge suggested that an ancient mari- 
ner should be punished for some crime by 
ghostly hauntings. 

Wordsworth, who had been perusing 
Shelvocke’s Voyages, published in 1726, 
and had been struck by the author's de- 
scription of the albatross, then suggested 
to Coleridge that his ancient mariner should 
kill one of these birds, and be punished for 
his cruelty by the tutelary spirits of the 
region in which the act was perpetrated. 
And so originated The Ancient Mariner, 
that weird poem the merits of which many 
of our readers, we doubt not, will have 
been slow to appreciate. We may mention 
that in Shelvocke’s narrative an albatross 
is shot in the hopes of causing some im- 
provement in the state of the weather. On 
this fact, or rather the expansion of this 
fact, Coleridge’s poem was based. 

Thomas De Quincy has, in his Recollec- 
tions of the Lakes and the Lake Poets, 
fallen foul of Coleridge for not having ex- 
pressed his obligations to Shelvocke. “In 
the year 1810,” he says, ‘I happened to be 
amusing myself by reading, in their chron- 
ological order, the great classical circum- 
navigations of the earth, and coming to 
Shelvocke I met with a passage to this 
effect: That Hatley, his second mate—z. e., 
Lieutenant—being a melancholy man, was 
possessed by a fancy that some long season 
of foul weather in the solitary sea which 


they were then traversing was due to an 
albatross which had steadily pursued the 
ship; upon which he shot the bird, but 
without mending their condition. There 1 
at once saw the germ of The Ancient Mar- 
iner, and I put a question to Coleridge 
accordingly.” 

Whether Coleridge was ignorant of Shel- 
vocke’s narrative, or whether he had read 
it and forgotten it, surely matters but little. 
The Ancient Mariner was finished and sent 
to the press, and in due course made its 
appearance. 


A Professional. 





“ Say, gents, can’t you give a poor fellow 
a few cents to get something to eat?” 
Haven’ had a bite all day. Can't you give 
a poor fellow a few cents to get something 
to eat?” 

He was running alongside of them, says 
the New York Tribune, repeating his plea 
over and over again in a singsong voice. 
One of the men hesitated, and then put his 
hand in his pocket, but his companion took 
him by the arm and_ turned 
beggar. 

“ Get out of this,” he said in a tone which 
seemed almost brutal, and the beggar 
turned away abruptly. 

“ Don’t you think you were pretty rough 
to him?” asked the man who had shown 
an inclination to give alms. 

“ Not at all,” answered the other. 
only way to get rid of him.” 

“But he may be deserving. He may 
have been driven to it. He rather appealed 
tome. He may be desperately hungry.” 

“No,” answered his friend, unsympatheti- 
cally, “ he’s a professional.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Just keep your wits about you when a 
beggar approaches you. That fellow said 
‘gents.’ That’s professional. He called 
himself a poor fellow. That's professional. 
He asked for a few cents. That's profes- 
sional. And what’s more to my point, he 
kept repeating his sentences over and over 
again. He has learned to sing them over 
that way by repeating them a thousand 
times. When a man who is not used to 
begging asks you for help he doesn’t do it 
that way. He just stumbles along, uttering 
any appeal that comes to his lips. He 
hasn’t anything by heart. He doesn’t sing 
it and it doesn’t slip off his tongue so glibly. 
The professional beggar is like an actor. 
He has his lines, and he always reads them 
in the same way. Don't let one of those 
fellows fool you again.” 


upon the 


“The 


Uisge, Whisky. 


When you ask the peasant boy whom 
you meet after your dip, says Blackwood’s 
Magazine, what is the name of the river, 
and what is the Gaelic for water, the river, 
he says, is called the Esk, and the Gaelic 
for water is wéisge. you say, 
“that sounds very much like whisky; ” and 
so it is unquestionably, as the schoolmaster 
may tell you—wsisge-beatha, the full Gaelic 
for the strong drink of the mountains, being 
neither more or less than a compound of 
uisge (water) and deathe, (life,) evidently 
the Latin vita—eau de vie, as the French 
call it. 

But whatis wésge 2? Which appears also 
in the name of more than one Scottish 
river. The Eskis simply w7sge, the water, 
the oldest form of the Latin agua. 


“ Utsge !” 


The Chicago Fair to Come to Boston. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
an exhibition in Boston that will be as uni- 
que as it is interesting. The World’s Fair, 
with all its buildings, its waterways, its en- 
tire setting of fountains, lagoons, court of 
honor and wooded islands, with all the ef- 
‘fects of dayli ht and dark in the water, air, 
and sky, will ts reproduced in the building 
known as the Casino on Tremont street, 
formerly occupied by the Panorama of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

The Fair attracted to it a vast number of 
artists and photographers, who have pre- 
served for us, in magazine, book and art 
gallery, many of the artistic treasures of 

uilding and landscape. They have repro- 
duced for us the beauties and attractions 
of the Fair, a bit here and a bit there; but 
to a majority of those who did not go, and 





indeed to many of those who did, it is still 


difficult, if not impossible, to have a com- 
plete conception of the Fair as a whole with 
its surroundings of city and lake. The 
scenograph presents to the spectator the 
World's Pair with a large tract of the sur- 
rounding country, as it would appear to an 
geronaut drifting over the lake at an alti- 
tude of 600 feet. 

Immediately under the visitor are the 
waters of Lake Michigan, with boats mov- 
ing about from one point to another; the 
railroad trains with their passengers come 
and go to the Fair grounds, and the scene 
is full of life. 

The great size of the spectacle allows, 
and indeed requires, the introduction of 
electrical effects. Those who saw the Fair 
itself will recollect the brilliancy of the 
night scene, and this has been faithfully re- 
produced. All the buildings as well as the 
city will be illuminated. The electrical 
fountains, which were such a feature in the 
court of honor, are represented in all the 
beauty of their varied coloring. This is a 
great distance in advance of any former at- 
tempt in this direction, but Mr. Austen’s 
experience has made him confident that 
the novelty ‘of the scenograph will meet 
with as much appreciation as did the Cyclo- 
rama when it was first introduced. 





A fine Autumn Excursion. 
On October 4 a special train will leave 


New York, by way of Hoosac Tunnel and 
Hudson River boats. Arriving in Albany, 
ample time can be had to visit New York’s 
State capitol. From Albany the party can 
travel to New York by steamers and stop 
over till October 5 and 6, when on these 
dates the return trip will be made by the 
Fall River line at 5 Pp. M. 

The return trip will afford the passen- 
gers an excellent view of the great Brooklyn 
ridge, New York Harbor, New York and 
Brooklyn by day, arriving in Boston at 7 
A.M. The Fitchburg railroad gives this 
popular attraction for its tenth annual 
autumnal excursion for the remarkably low 
price of $5. 

Never were the crockery shops with so 
attractive exhibits as the present season, 
and the reduced tariff is made effective in 
this branch of trade; the reduction in cost 
is from ten to fifteen per cent. Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton exhibit an extensive 
opening this week. 


Attention is directed to the advertisement 
of the Great Northern Railway which ap- 
pears in another column, calling attention 
to its very attractive list of publications. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old! and well-tried 
remedy, Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruina Syrup 
for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic and is the best remedy for? diarrhwa. 
Twenty-tive cents a bottle. 


It is the best of all. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allnys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat 
remedy for Diarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by 
all drugyists throughont the world. Be eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 





NEW 


WALL PAPERS 


FOR SEASON OF 1894. 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 





World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Entire building filled with beautiful 
exhibits.) Two Musical Festivals daily— 
Best Bands in U. 8. Montana’s Silver 
Statue, World's Fair Official Exhibit The 
Home Department — King Lectures 
Electric Creamery in full o - 
tion; 3,000 pounds of butter made daily. 
Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. _ Russia, Japan, India, Spain 
and other Foreign Nations represented. 
Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 


ADMITTANCE 25 CENTS. 











| nections; important baggage and ticket 
the Union Station at 8.45 A. M., en route for | 








PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


The Great Northern Railway, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The General Passenger Offic y 
Northern Railway will be leaned (ee, Great 
to applicants any or all of the publican” 
named below, on receipt of the amount Pe pooery 
age named aftereach, It should be undensn) 
that these sours, maps and pamphlets wo” 
prepared at considerable cost and are worth 
each case many times the postage. They»! 
prove of much interest to persons who ro : 
Plate a trip to any part of the North wes _ 
who desire the information al! intellme”” 
people should possess concerning a \ ~~ 
sourceful, important and growing part of qh 
United States. Several of these public ation: 
have been supplied in quantities to publi 
schools at the request of superintendents os 
teachers, on account of the instructive and. 
ful information they contain. _ 


BOOK FOLDER. —Send 2 cents for 
postage. : 


This publication contains complete time can) 
a series of train route maps,a large map of tn 
country; a table giving first and secondcl. 
passenger rates, and freight tariff on set — 
goods from St. Paul to all points on the line 
table showing tributary points reached \* 
steamer or stage; through car service and oo 
lations, and much interesting descr tive 
matter. In short itis a handy volume of Tread 
reference for passengers about local and throne! 
service on the Great Northern to al! p 
the Northwest and Pacific coast. 

MAP FOLDER.—Sent free. 

This contains the regular time sec} edules 
large map of the country west of Chicago and 
St. Louis; baggage and ticket regulations: « 
other information of value to travellers 


ATLAS OF THE NORTHWEST.- Seng 
15 cents for postage. , 


iroug 
arts of 


Contains complete maps of the United States 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Ida) 
and Washington, showing post offices to June 
1894, with every important geograpiheal and 
topographical feature brought down to date 
and printed in the highest style of the ma 
maker's art. Interesting, descriptive, histor 
and statistical information appears with ex 
map. 


LARGE WALL MAP.— Send 25 cents 
for postage. 


a 


This is a map of the country west of Chica 
and St, Louis, mounted on rollers; 30x60 inches 
complete in every particular from latest 
veys; gives most detail of the Northwe 
above and below the international! bou 
line from the Great Lakes to Puget So 
elegantly printed and useful in every offic 
school; has been asked for by teachers in a 
arts of the Northwest, and copies are now 
1anging in the public schools of many towns 
and cities. 


VALLEY, PLAIN AND PEAK. From 
Midland Lakes to Western Ocean. 
Send 10 cents for postage. 


This attractive publication contains nearly 1 
Northwestern views, singly and in groups, 
etched from photographs, ornamentally en 
bellished, om accompanied by descriptive 
matter and characteristic initials beautifully 
printed in colors, altogether forming one of the 
most elegant books of the kind ever issued. It is 
equal to art books which sel! for a dollar or mor 
and contain very much less genera! informatio 
and beauty. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS OR BUL- 
LETINS.—Send 2 cents postage for 
each. 

A series of illustrated publications on Minne 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana ani Washington 
Treats of the location, history, climate, agricu! 
tural, pastoral, mineral and timberal resources 
and products of each of these important states 


HUNTING AND FISHING BULLETINS. 
— Sen 4 cents for postage for 
the two. 


These publications contain the game and fs 
laws of the Northwestern States, and very mu 
interesting information about various kinds © 
game and fish, and localities where found, wi 
many fine illustrations. 


VIEWS OF MOUNT 
KOOTENAI CANYON. 
cents each. 


These beautiful art reproductions of striking 
scenes in the mountains of Montana are 2 by : 
inches in size, and cost in large quantities $1 
each, but are sold at half price to introdues 
them. Only one of each will be sold to any one 
address. They will also be sold in a choice 
frame with glass at $2.00, or half price. An 
ornament to eith r office or parlor and do 
contain any advertising. 

THE EVERGREEN STATE. 
cents for postage. 

This pretty souvenir contains 26 views © 
Washington exhibits at the World's Fair. | 
costs 12 cents a copy to print. 

FACTS ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 
—Sent free. 
‘ es of 

This contains a large yariety of facts of 
terest to new settlers, including diagrams pret 
ing the simplicity of land surveys, a brie ® 
ment of land laws, and a map of the Uni 
States. 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. | 
St. Paul, Mine. 














INDEX AND 
Send 50 


Send 2 


GEO. A. BUTLER, 
Gen. Agt. 211 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Avoid a reaction after vacation. 

Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and steam 

Treatments. 
< t, 
J. H. TAYLOR,150 Tremont Stree 
Room 4, - - Boston. 

Patients treated at their home if a. 
Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Inde 





and Paralysis successfully treated. 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 


t 


to Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 


Sight. (QA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
kinds of work executed evenings as well as during the day. 
OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 


Anna Wilmuth, Dolan and Lenharr, Marion, 
Hayes and Marion, assisted by the Misses 


latter portion of the evening will be devoted 
to the presentation of a farcical operetta 
which was written expressly for Miss Col- 
lins entitled The Devil-bird. 

The Galley Slave, considered the strong- 
est of the many plays written by the late 
Bartley Campbell, will be presented at the 


ment commencing on Monday evening, 
September 24. The usual evening per. 
formances and matinées Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday will be given. The plot 
of the play while intricate is easily under- 
stood, yet full of intense interest, stirring 
scenes and thrilling climaxes. It is woven 
in and out about a love story which during 
the five acts of the play isled through varied 
and sensational situations. Each of the 
scenes are of exceeding dramatic strength 
but the strongest perhaps is the scene in 
the third act where the lover is discovered in 
the apartment of the woman he has loved 
and lost upon her bridal night,and to save her 


Jerome, Winship and Bishop in a charming | Evenings at 8. 
dancing specialty entitled Moonlight. The|“ T@MMY TOMPKINS, HOW D’ YE DO." 


Grand Opera House for a weeks engage- TEM 
. 









(Formerly with 


ea High Class Tailoring 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
‘Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


. Rough Tweeds for Business. 
| atest Fabrics Soft Vicunas for Qutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 





F. D. Somers.) 





THE THEATRES. 





Ada Rehan’s first appearance as a star 
made at the Hollis St. Theatre, 
Monday evening. 


will be 
She will have the sup- 
of Mr. 
Augustin Daly’s company, that manager 
himself directing her tour; 
Clarke, John Craig, Charles Wheatleigh, 
William Sidney Herbert, Lloyd 
Daubigny, Miss Sybil Carlyle, Miss Lilly 
Post, Miss Evangeline Irving, Miss Ida 
Molesworth and Mrs. Thomas Barry. The 
names of many of these artists are familiar 
and all have excellent work to their credit. 
Miss Rehan’s repertoire for the week begin- 
ning Monday, September 24, is as follows: 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings and the 
Wednesday matinée Miss Rehan will be 
seen as Vera in The Last Word; as Lady 
Teazle in School for Scandal on Wednes- 
lay evening, and as Violain Twelfth Night 
on Thursday, Friday, Saturday evenings 
and at the Saturday matinée. For the 
second and last week beginning October 1 
Love on Crutches with Miss Rehan as An- 
nis will be the bill on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings and at the Wednesday mat- 
ince. Miss Rehan as Rosalind in as You 
Like It will be seen on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. On Friday and Satur- 
day evenings, and at the Saturday matinée, 
Taming the Shrew with Miss Rehan as 
Katherine will be offered. 


port of the following members 


Mr. George 


Owen, 


When it comes to ‘ hustling,’ the theatri- 
cal manager who can excel Wm. A. Brady 
must be a wonder. Although not yet 
turty years old, Mr. Brady has five big 
attractions on the road and has had for 
several seasons past. He darts around from 
one end of the country to the other, attend- 
ing to the requirements of his different 
‘oupes. But there is method in all this 
activity. 

Laughing, merry, lovable J. K. Emmet, 
Vur Fritz,’ with his new songs as sweet as 
te old ones, graceful dances, pretty chil- 
Gren, and a new play, Fritz in a Mad House, 
'scoming next week to the Bowdoin Square 


— The songs are such as only 
ritz’ 


Sweetest little tots imaginable, and the fun 
's of that wholesome kind which only ‘Fritz’ 


Emmet can write and sing; the| 
‘ances are inimitatable; the chi!dren the | 


mously successful run of three months ia 
New York. It is a pretty story, well acted 
by a company of artists, among whom are 
the following well-known players: Miss 
Emily Miss Germaine, Miss 
Florence Foster, Miss Ware, Messrs. Geo. 
W. Middleton, David Rivers, Francis King- 
don, Hudson Liston and Harry Coffin. 
The Wednesday and Saturday matinées 
will be excellent times for the ladies and 
children to enjoy this charming play. 


Lytton, 


General Manager Albee of Keith’s New 
Theatre is busily engaged in directing a 
force of men employed in the work of 
making additions to, and rejuvenating the 
beautiful series of Living Pictures which 
are to return here next Monday, September 
24. No attraction that has ever appeared 
on the Boston stage has ever attained a 
stronger hold on the theatre-going public, 
and the withdrawal was the signal for a 
perfect avalanche of requests for their re- 
instatement. Therefore it has been decided 
to defer their appearance in the other the- 
atres on the Keith circuit, and the patrons 
of the Boston house will again have the op- 
portunity {of looking upon and admiring 
these exquisite works of art. The specialty 
performance of the week will be especially 
prolific in good things. The famous come- 
dian, George Fortesque, assisted by his 
daughter, Viola, will appear in the charming 
miniature burlesque entitled Cinderella and 
her Great Big Sister. 


Elaborate preparations are being made 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre for the 
coming production of Sutton 
latest success, The Cotton King. 
Mason will have the title rdle. 


Vane’s 
Jack 


The famous ‘ Ta-ra-ra’ Lottie Collins, sur- 
rounded by a company of wellk-nown 
artists, will be the attraction at the Colum- 
bia next week. The organization is known 
as the Lottie Collins Troubadours and is 
under the direction of Messrs. S. P. Cooney 
and Henry B. Harris. Mr. Cooney spent 
last summer abroad and while there secured 
the cream of the foreign novelties indicated 
by close inspection of the high class vaude- 
ville talent of two continents. Among the 
Troubadours are the well-known musical 
comedians Wood and Sheppard, Ward and 
Curran, the Brothers Meers, who do 


honor pleads guilty to theft, thus condemn- 
ing himself to the galleys for seven years. 
The entire production will be under the 
immediate supervision of Robert and John 
Campbell, sons of the author, which isa 


be employed to make the engagement a 
pronounced success. New, special scenery 
and appropriate costuming will be seen and 
a company of great individual and collec- 
tive merit have been engaged. The more 
prominent members are Miss _ Loduski 
Young, Miss Effie Darling, Miss Harriette 


W. Goodrich and Ralph Hayden, together 
with large number of supernumeries. Next 
week Richard Golden and his comedy com- 
pany in Old Jed Prouty will play their fare- 
well Boston engagement. 


There will be two big shows at the Palace 
Theatre in Boston next week. The attrac- 
tions will be May T. Laurence’s Burlesque 
Stars and Lester and Allan’s Early Birds. 
Both companies will combine in one grand 
entertainment. There will be a laughable 
comedy entitled Yoe-Boe-Roe in which will 
appear Lester and Allan and May T. 
Laurence. It is a funny skit, full of bright 
hits and clever bits of vaudeville. Wylie 
and Sanford, two clever comedy sketch 
artists will contribute a pleasing specialty. 
Nellie and Frank Howes will appear in a 
comedy sketch, in which they will introduce 
some good singing and dancing. The 
Highleys, who rank among the best musical 
artists in the profession will contribute a 
taking sketch. Those two funny knock- 
about comedians and acrobats, Rand and 
Tait, will introduce an act of the side-split- 
ting order. The Yeddo sisters will sing 
parodies and comic songs. Irish eccen- 
tricities will be portrayed by those funny 
Irish comedians, Magaw and Doherty. 
Nellie Cameron will be seen in one of her 
taking character change specialties, and 
Lillie Ferguson will introduce an electric 
dance. Next week will be the last of Prof. 
Austin’s famous living pictures, and great 
preparations are being made to make the 
final series the most beautiful of all. Those 
who have not seen these representations of 
master pieces of art should take advantage 
of the opportunity. 





ARrousements. 
BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
FOURTEENH SEASON. 


Auction Sale of $12 seats for the Friday afer- 
noon public rehersals at Music Hall, Monday 
morning, at 10 o’clock, continuing through the 
day. 


Auction Sale of $7.50 seats for the Friday 
afternoon public rehersals Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
Auction Sale of $12 seats for Concerts Thurs- 
day Sept. 27th. Auction Sale of $7.50 Concert 


guarantee that every available means will] — 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


MERRY HOURS. 


With Barnet and Thompson's Musical Fantasy, 


PRINC 


Bright and 


Laughable. 
PRO Up-To-Date 
Novelties. 
Everything 
New. 


Brilliant Seenic Effects! Rich Costumes! 
New Songs, Marches and Dances. 
A Great Star Cast. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
J. ©. DUFF OPERA COMPANY, 


in a superb production of 


“THE MIKADO™ 


Direct from its phenominal run of 100 Nights 
in New York. 


GREAT CAST. 
Beautiful Japanese girls, who will give tea to 


the ladies in the Japanese bower 
in the foyer. 


B. F. KEITH'S 
WEEK OF SEPT. 24th. 
THE BEAUTIFUL 








NEW 
THEATRE. 














Sheldon, Miss Lola Morrissee, Miss May 
Stewart and Marion Leffingwell, Carroll LIVING PICTURES 
Daly, W. W. Allen, Joseph Wheelock, C. ) 





AND A 


MONSTER VAUDEVILLE BILL. 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


GRAND OPERA E2Us2 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE. ...Lessees and Mgrs. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 24, and all the week 


“The International Success, 


THE GALLEY SLAVE 


By the late Bartley Campbell, author of 
Siberia, My Partner, The White Slave, etc. 








Evg’sat 8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Telephone 316 Free Check Room for 
‘Tremont. cy cles. 
—NEXT WEEK—— 


RICHARD GOLDEN in OLD JED PROUTY, 
Farewell to Boston. 


BOWDOIN SQ, THEATRE 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
ALL THIS WEEK. 


MR. J. K. EMMET, 


(OUR FRITZ ) 


Assisted by Miss Emily Lytton, 
In His Latest Succes 


FRITZ IN A MADHOUSE. 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 








Next WeEK—THE NEW SOUTH. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mgr. 


MAY LAURENCE 


BURLESQUE STARS 


—AND— 
Lester and Allen’s Early Birds. 


Last Week of 


The Living Pictures. 














‘an make. The play has had an enor- 


wonderful things on the high wire, Miss 


seats Friday, Sept.'28. 


Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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Massachusetts State Analyst: 


‘‘As the excellence of a Baking Powder is 
dependent upon the yield of leavening gas, and 


upon the wholesomeness and purity of its ingre- 
dients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.” 





THE MANNISH GIRL. 

The Girl of the Shirt Front, Vest, 
Cutaway and Fore-in-hand. 

The present age, replete with the ad- 
vancement of civilization, carries in its 
wake many peculiar products of ‘‘pro- 
gressive’ ideas. Woe now have the 
‘*brainy’’ Woman more numerous than 
ever before, whom circumstances be- 
yond her control have forced into the 
ranks of the world’s workers. When 
conditions arose which compelled her 
either to work or starve, she put her 
shoulder to the wheel and quickly 
proved that'she possessed both sense and 
pluck. The literary hosts now include 
a noble army of women, and too much 
cannot be said in their praise. As a body 
they are truthful, sincere, earnest and 
successful in their undertakings. 

We have also the athletio girl, who 
runs entirely to the physical. Possibly 
sho feels that therein lies her greatest 
strength, and as the Scriptures caution 
us not to hide our ‘‘light under a bush- 
el’’ she is bent on cultivating her gifts 
to the highest point of development. 
She enters with the greatest zest into 
all manly sports, competes with her 
brothers in the swimming pool, beats 
them at tennis and ninepins, makes a 
fair showing in a rowing contest, and 
latterly she has taken to navigating her 
own or her father’s yacht. 

These accomplishments are all very 
well in moderation, but there is.a lurk- 
ing danger that in the end the femi- 
nine athlete will develop into a one 
ideaed young person and will scarcely 
become the sort of wife that the aver- 
age man of these fin de siecle days de- 
mands as the sharer of his joys and sor- 


MS. Hs 


“h 


THE MANNISH GIRL. 
rows, Managing a yacht skillfully re- 
quires one kind of tactics, while the 
management of a husband and home 
must be conducted on entirely different 
lines. 

Some such girls, however, once en- 
tered into the marital bond, gracefully 
yield to the altered circumstances and 
become happy wives and mothers. With 
others it is different. The yoke of matri- 
mony often becomes a galling one to 
both parties, and the mismated twain 
finally settle their differences in the di- 
voree court. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
least understandable of the young wom- 
en of the period is this mannish girl. 





Dne 1s seldom On Marriage intent. “1 ue 
chief desire of her life is to show much 
vaunted man what an utter contempt 
she has for the sex and how willing she 
is to dispense with the little attentions 
which have hitherto been considered 
her especial perquisites. The problem, 
however, which suggests itself to the 
reasoning mind is this: Why should a 
girl of this class, who evinces such ap- 
parent indifference to the opposite sex, 
seek to envelop her form with attire as 
nearly resembling that of a man as she 
can safely or consistently approach? 
This is essentially a womanly paradox, 
and it helps to explain why lordly man 
looks upon us as such illogical creatures. 

The mannish girl affects to scorn the 
manliness of man, while she dons his 
shirt front, vest, cutaway and four-in- 
hand, and would, if she conld, become 
his representative in the battle of life 
and of government. She is seldom a lov- 
able girl from the masculine stand. 
point. She is apt to be too well versed 
in the topios of the day and to possess 
very decided opinions of her own, albeit 
they be narrow. 

A girl’s or a woman’s life is made 
up principally of detail, for the reason 
that she has not heretofore been brought 
face to face with the great problems of 
life. It requires adversity to bring forth 
woman’s latent and best powers. Can 
it be that the mannish woman, after all, 
possesses Micipient talent of a high or- 
der, and that it is this hitherto un- 
known quantity which is bubbling to 
the surface and literally pushing her 
into the arena as a competitor of man, 
even to his dress? Mystics, students of 
nature and others of that ilk put forth 
many weird theories to account for this 
apparent reversal of the sexes, but they 
generally prove inadequate. 

The Dolly Vardens, the Daisy Millers 
and many others advocating peculiar 
ideas have from time to time appeared 
amid the shifting scenes of urban life. 
Some of them were ridiculous, others 
were almost lovable for the sweet sim- 
plicity of their makeup and manner, 
while the most eccentric were soon hus- 
tled off the scene of action. The man- 
nish girl, however, differs from all these 
in that her peculiarity is not merely as- 
sumption on her part. She appears un- 
fortunately to have been born that way. 
Is it possible that a dual nature lurks 
within her breast, and that the contend- 
ing principles are ever struggling for 
supremacy? 

We are passing through a strange 
period of the world’s history, and tnis 
may account for many of the vagaries 
which mind and matter are guilty of. 

The mannish girl is more dreaded 
than beloved. The softer elements of 
woman's composition seem to have been 
eliminated from her nature. Hotel 
keepers at the watering places will tell 
you that they dread her solitary appear- 
ance more than a whole bevy of the 
noisiest, laughter loving girls that ever 
invaded their establishments. She ig- 
nores the etiquette of dress, we are told, 
declines to tip the waiter, frowns on the 
lighter amusements of her less intellec- 
tually exalted sisters and generally 
ucts the part of a wet blanket on every 
form of entertainment devised. So ear- 
nestly is she bent on the reformation or 
transformation of her sex that she can- 
not stop to consider the petty details of 
daily life, but compiles for herself a lit- 
tle code of morals or of ethics whereby 
to judge the human race, religiously ap- 
plying her own standard to all whom 
eircumstances bring within ber sphere. 





Finally the mannish girl is almost as 
difficult to analyze as the great first cause 
which propelled this earth into space 
to become a common stamping ground 
for philosophers, geologists, scientists 
and biblicists to exploit their different 
theories. That, like the planet, she has 
come to stay I refuse to believe. Wedo 
not find her declaiming among the 
woman suffragists, for, be it confessed 
to their honor, it would be difficult to 
find a more womanly, ladylike lot than 
those same equal righters. We can there- 
fore only class the mannish girl among 
the many anomalies of these fin da siecle 
years and trust that with the century's 
death she will also have passed away. 

CountTEss NORRAIKOW. 
Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown, 

Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown, now practic- 
ing in Brooklyn, is an excellent exam- 
ple of the spirit of progress in modern 
women. Born in Vermont, her educa- 
tion was obtained in Wisconsin and II- 
linois. Upon being graduated from the 
Dearborn seminary in Chicago she be- 
gan teaching, but after a few years re- 
linquished that profession for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine. In 1878 Dr. 
Hall was graduated with distinction 
from the medical department of the 
University of Michigan, and after en- 
larging her experience by observations 
in the hospitals and clinics of New York 
and London she went to Germany, where 
she filled the position of house physi- 


DR. LUCY HALL-BROWN. 
cian in one of the government hospitals 
of Dresden. She was recalled to Ameri- 
ca to become physician to the State Re- 
formatory For Women in Sherbon, 
Mass., and after five years’ servic. there 
was appointed superintendent, but de- 
clined the position because it would in- 
terfere with her medical work. She soon 
entered into partnership with Dr. Eliza 
M. Mosher and began practice in Brook- 
lyn, but in 1884 both were appointed 
phyicians to Vassar college, where they 
remained three years, finally resigning 
for the purpose of resuming general 
practice. In 1891 Dr. Hall became the 
wife of Robert George Brown of New 
York. Dr. Hall-Brown now practices 
alone, the partnership with Dr. Mosher 
having been dissolved a short time ago. 
ISABELLA PROCTOR. 





Girls who are college graduates—col- 
leges really worth the name, that is— 
find no trouble at all in securing em- 
ployment at good salaries. If they choose 
to enter into business for themselves, 
their systematic education has won half 
the battle for them already. But a col- 
lege educated girl does not mean one 
who has been mistaught in a fashiona- 
ble seminary. 





a A Dainty Satchet, = 
o woman had ever yet ¢ 
sachets, and no woman ot taste coe 
ready to welcome a new design or a A 
which promises to keep her laces pons . 
with the faint perfume which is on 
only one she cares to use, i 
Toilet waters and extracts 
when used in the least excess, ao 
women eschew them entirely, pao 
the bath. But the faint, elusive ovens. 
cent odor of fine powder is a mark e 
refinement, and the sachet is stored 
away among every pile of the dainty 
woman's clothing and is hidden betwee 
her laces and ribbons. = 
The bowknot design shown in the 
drawing is very attractive and is oy. 
tremely easy to make. Select o 
cream white or palest pink rip} 
inches wide and cut a strip three. 


ithe T 
Quar. 


ters of a yard long. On each end em. 
broider tiny blue forgetmenots, anq 
when they are carefully pressed tie the 
ribbon in a bow. 

Mark the length of each loop and cnt 
vix layers of cotton wadding of the ex. 
act size to fit the loops. Sprinkle them 
plentifully with powder and place them 
within each loop; then overhand the 
edges of the ribbon neatly together that 
there shall be no escape of the perfume, 
You will discover that the sachet is 
quite pretty enough to make a gift ora 
souvenir for a luncheon of girls. At a 
recent feast of the latter sort bows of 
the kind were used as favors and plac 
cards combined. Each one was a differ. 
ent color, and each had its special flow 
er embroidered upon one end, while the 
bow showed the name of the guest. As 
a@ means of decoration they made a great 
success, and the girls treasure them as 
being serviceable besides. 

CLARE Bunce 
Costume For Bicycling. 

Women disagree as to the correct cos- 
tume for bicycling. In this country the 
bloomers have been indorsed by the 
Tailors’ association, and, according to 
The Sun, the big dry goods shops in 
gd York now advertise the bloomers 
or sale; but, according to reports, there 
is not much demand for them. The ma- 
jority of women seem to favor wearing 
a skirt which reaches to their ankles, 
and beneath that they wear long gai- 
ters. In other respects their gowns are 
modish and in the general line of fash- 
ion. 





The Silk Petticoat. 

The silk petticoat has become an ar 
ticle of artistic elegance, made of mci 
brocades and moire silks and trimmec 
with lace covered ruffles and flounces of 
chiffon, and is almost as important a0 
item of dress as the gown which is wort 
over it. A very dainty skirt is made of 
black and white striped silk, with » 
flounce of yellow satin at the bottom, 
over which is a plaited silk muslin rufte 
edged with narrow black guipure an¢ 
headed with black insertion and a ruc’ 
of muslin. White satin and wi! 
chiffon are the ideal combination for 4 
bridal petticoat. 


60, 


MADE 


AYLOR 
WHISKIES 
BOTTLED 


sccr=° {PURE 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 


———$—— 


NEVER supplied except = 
Sealed Bottles, bearing propre” 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Maat-H Gre e7 lm 
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RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Air Line, Limited. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
P p. m.—Week days and Sundays 

s, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 

and Willimantic. 

. wi ct Train Between Boston and New York 
The Fires on Sundays. 


Baffet Smoker’ 
Coaches 


TICKET OFFICES, 


: 322 Washington St., 
In Boston ation foot of Summer $St., 


—- fork: 353 Broadway, 
in New Yor Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 





gEO, F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. | 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 


6.4 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


and Albany. 
9 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for | 
‘ Troy. | 
| A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
| . and Albany. 
3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
. ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 
7 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars | 
' to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
s A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
. treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
+ Cars to Montreal. 


3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
, land, Vt. 


7 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
' ing Car to Montreal. 


Tue Tables and further information on ap 
pocation 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass 
To The East, 
To The West, 
To The Town 
That You Like Best ; 
Seas aot vent Sel ees 
66. GREAT 99 
NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 
FROM ST. PAUL WEST 
and 
lf a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. 1. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 
‘en. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


fh Ladies, traveller in Boston. 


Bows dy. well informed asto the antiquities of 
enalie we be glad to accompany parties per- 
the ia o she interesting historical points in 
this a ‘6 18 recommended by the editors of 
_ Address, C, 
{ mm, “ > * 
“amonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
ee 


EMPLOYERS. 


lustrial Aid Society of Boston will 
cca od help, either transient or permanent 
sein a and make no charge for services 
dustriee, ae represent all nations and in- 
all kin ee farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
ac | operators, domestic help, male 
male. Correspondence solicited. 





The lnc 
‘Urnish ge 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Boston.” New York Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by Dr. PARK’S 


Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $1.00. 


PARK MEDICAL CO.,, 
7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Magnetic Physician, 


E TTA JEWETT, 


Drug stores or by mail. 


37 Boylston St., - - - 


Boston, Mass. 


HYPNOTISM occ tert atrabout this wonder 


ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 60 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 26 cents for subscrip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house 
hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 


Accommodations 
—FOR— 


HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL OD. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE — 


i Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Ada; 
ito City, Village or Country. Needed in ames 
pil h. Greatest conven- 


Perfect 


Surgeons 






ec ome. shop, store and office. 
e)) tense end ang Saieer eneagih. 

e make from $50 '° 
ate ey ty ot 4 


neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no eepeleene, laste a life 
time. Warranted. A money maker. Write 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0, 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would respect- 
u 
8 





ly refer by permission to Hon. H. Haile, 
x-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
_ & , Rey. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee, 
-, E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common. 
wealth avenue. 





The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. 


By ArTHURP. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mass 


Boston Miscellany. 


| ae SALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
Iand Il. Half bound. Apply at this office 


FOR SALE. 
A SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Address Typewriter, care Boston 


vents waste, 
ing in the oat8 and throwing the head; less ex- 


Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and 
see it. 


Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


andizing, sl ring, breath- 


nsive than others and never gets foul. The 
1orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 


agents for humane societies, should 


Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Anorew J. LLovp, Ortician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam with 

RADE 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 


PER DAY 
AND UP. 





AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


HURTY & MOORE, Proprictors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 








Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 








Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mass. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


<gpreEMBER 2, 1808 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
a V, iy ‘ OUR METHOD OF ; 
Vow York & New England! Bf @UMATIS Mlrrctwreecesenesne | KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Ahein Wine, 


4) Pruvince Court, Boston, 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 























UPHOLSTERER 

J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
etwee 

711 Tremont St. Rutland and > Sa. 


? 
BIBLIA : 
7 
Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archwology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
94 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM:: 20 days. Bo per till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio,. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 




















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
t8. 
— nd for Price List. - 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON 4GENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


CMM 


NOTEKA 


HATS 


In Leading and Correet Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
- (Opposite the Common.) 
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It’s Our Winner 
This... 









When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 

This Price. 


Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 
Man. 














SUIT TO ORDER. 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot! 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


JI] ELIOT STREET. 
And The ‘‘ DEN’”’. 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 
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Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 
NEW FALL STYLES 


Fe ne eee a) 
NOW ON SALE. 

We are the largest retail carpet 
house in New England. 


Hence, we can buy and sell goods 
at LOWEST PRICES. 


We carry none but STANDARD 
MAKES. 

















998, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(UPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


FINE TAILORING 


Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
get the most for her money; men are 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $6§ suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. | 
have some fine American makes, too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


Jos. D. Elms. 
172 Washington St., gt Below 


CHAMBERS, 





Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0Ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOORS. 





““GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFrey. 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


RUPTURE CURE 


FREE perticularsof a complete revolution 
n the treatment of rupture sent 
sealed, address, 


Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 








Books and helps 


| Satay cae Send for Catolog ¥ 
ELF-TAUCHT oor self-instruction 





The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 





by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 












MME. PINAULT's 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the R 
Soothes the System, Cures Inflan n Bod 
and Surprisingly Softens and White 
the skin. — 

MANICURING, noc. 
FREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bat} 
Soap to all callers this week 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - 











- + BOSTON, 








mA ALARA 
y OUS Oise 
MONTAGIOUS SEAS, 
BY DRINKING 
IMPURE [WATER 

















FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
SELLING AGENTS, 
12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Maas. 








Im Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, cf cither 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


0ZZONi'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 
years, but have you ever tried itt—If 
not,—you do not know what an I 
Cemplexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 

has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 

ing.sun-burn, wind-tan,lessenspersp -ton, 

ete.; in fact itisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during bot weather 

It is Solid Everwwhere. ‘ 

Por sample, address 


J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


S ENTION THIS PAPER. 






























ESTABLISHED 1798. BY CALEB LeBOsgus? 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 
HEATING ENGINEERS 


—AND— 


CONTRACTORS. 


SPECIALTIES 
—FoR— 


HOUSE HEATING. 














Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


HEATING 
APPARATUS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
82 Union Street 


BOSTON, MASS: 


